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» ‘POBTRY. 


NIGHT WATCHING.—BY DR. PERCIVAL. 


‘She sat beside her lover, ard her hand 

‘Rested upon his clay-cold forehead. Death 

Was calmly —— o’er him, and his life 

Went out by silent flickerings, when his eye 
Woke uprom its dim lethargy, and cast 

Bright looks of fondness on her. He was weak, 
‘Too weak to utter all his heart. His eye 

Was now his only language, and it spake 

How much he felt her kindness, and the love 
That sat, when all had fled, beside him. Night 
Was far upon its watches, and the voice 

Of nature had no sound. ‘The pure blue sky 

Was fair and lovely, and the many stars 

Looked down in tranquil beauty on an earth 
That smiled in sweetest summer. She looked out 
‘Through the raised window, and the sheeted bay 
Lay in.a quiet sleep below, and shone ; 
With the pale beam of midnight—air was still, 
And the white sail that o’er the distant stream 
Moved with so slow a pace, it seemed at rest, 
Fixed in the glassy water, and withcare 
Shunned the dark den of pestilence, and stole 
Fearfully from the tainted gale that breathed 
Softly along the crisping wave—that sail 

Hung loosely on its yard, and as it flapped, 
Caught moving undulations from tie light, 

That silently came down, and gave the hills, _ 
And spires, and walls, and roots, a tint so pale, 
Death seemed on all the landscape—but sostill, 
Who would have thought that any thing but peace 
And beauty had a dwelling there! The world =~ 
vHad gone, and life was not within those walls, 
-Only a few who lingered faintly ou, 

Waiting the moment of departure ; or 
Sat.tending at their pillows, with a love 

So strong it mastered fear—and they were few, 
And she was one—and in a lonely house, 

Far from all sight and sound ofliving thing, 
_She watched the couch of him she loved, and drew 
Contagion from the lips that were to her 

Still beautiful as roses, though se pale ¢ 
They seemed like a thin snow curl. All was still, 
‘And even so deeply hushed, the low, faint breath | 
‘That trembling gasped away, came through the night 
As aloud sound ofawe. She passed her hand 
Over those quivering lips, that ever grew 

Paler and colder, as the only sign 

To tell her life still lingered—it went out! 
Andher heart sank within her, when the last 
Weak sigh oflife was over, and the room 
Seemed like a vaulted sepulchre, so lone 

She dared not look around: and the light wind, 
That played among the leaves and flowers that grew 
Still freshly at her window, and waved back 

The curtain with a rustling sound, to her, 

In her intense abstraction, seemed the voice 

Of a departed spirit. Then she heard, 

At least in fancy heard, a whisper breathe 

Close at her ear, and tell her all wasdone, 

And her fond loves were ended. She had watched 
Until her love grew manly, and she checked 

The tears that came to flow, and nerved her heart 
To the last solemn duty. With a hand 

That trembled not, sheclosed the fallen lid, S 
And pressed the lips, and gave them one long kiss— 
Then decently spread over all a shroud ; 

And sitting with a look of lingering love, 

Intense in tearless passion, rose at length, 

And pressing both her hands upon her brow, 

Gave loose to all her gushing griefin showers, 
Which as a fountain, sealed till it had swelled 
To its last fulness, now gave way and flowed 

In a deep stream of sorrow. She grew calm, 

And parting back the curtains, looked abroad 

Upon the moonlight loveliness; all sunk 

In one broken silence, save the moan 

From the lone room of death, or the dull sound 

Of the slow moving hearse. The homes of men 
Were now all desolate, and darkness there, 

And solitude and silence took their seat 

In the deserted streets, as if the wing 

Of a destroying angel bad gone by 

And blasted all existence, and had changed 

The gay, the busy, and the crowded mart 

To one cold, speechless city of the dead!” 


SELECT TALES. 


CONFESSION OF AN AMBITIOUS STUDENT 
IN ILL HEALTH. 

I reminded L————, when I next saw him, of his 
promise, in our last conversation, to give mea sketch 
of his early history. I wished it to bethe history of 
his mind as well as his adventures; in a word, a lite- 

and moral as well as actual narrative. —** A Me- 
moir of a Student.”” The moment in which I press- 
ed the wish, was favourable. He was in better spi- 
rits than usual, and free from pain; the evening was 
fine, and there was that quiet cheerfulness in the air 
which we sometimes find towards the close of one of 
those mild days that occasionally relieve the severity 
of an English winter. 

“You know,” said L———, commencing his 
story, ‘* that I was born to the advantages of a good 
Rame and of more than a moderate es the 
care of my education, for I was an orphan, devolv- 
ed upon my aunt, a maiden-lady, of some consider- 

uirements and some very rare qualities of 

heart. Good old woman! how well and how kind- 
be remember her, with her high cap and kerchief, 
tortoise shell spectacles, that could not conceal 
or injure the gentle expression of her eyes—eyes 


above which the brow never frowned. How well too 


I remember the spelling-book, and the grammar, 
and (as I grew older) the odd volume of Plutarch’s 
Lives, that always lay, for my use and profit, on the 
old dark table beside ee chair. And something bet- 
ter too, than spelling and grammar, ay, and even the 
life of Caius Marius, with that grand and terrible in- 
cident in the memoir which Plutarch bas so finely 
told, of how the intended murderer, entering the 
great Koman’s hiding-chamber, as he lay there 
stricken by years and misfortune, saw through the 
dim and solemn twilight of the room, the eye of the 
purposed victim fall like a warning light upon him, 
while a voice exclaimed, * Darest thou, man, to slay 
Caius Marius?’ and how the stern Gaul, all awe- 
stricken and amazed, dropped the weapon, and fled 
from the chamber; better, + say, even than spelling 
and grammar, and these fine legends of old, were cer- 
tain homely precepts with which my good aunt was 
wont to diversify the lecture. Never to tell a lie, 
never to do a mean action, never to forsake a friend, 
and never to malign a foe; these were the hereditary 
maxims of her race, and these she instilled into my 
mind, as something, which if I remembered, even 
the sin of forgetting how to spell words in eight syl- 
lables might be reasonably forgiven me. 
** T was sent to school when I was somewhat about 
seven years old, and I remained at that school till I 
was twelve, and could construe Ovid’s Epistles. I 
was then transplanted to another, better adapted to my 
increased years and wisdom. Thither I went witha 
notable resolution which greatly tended in its conse- 
quences to expand my future character. At my first 
perce I had been so often and so bitterly the vic- 
tim of the exuberant ferocity of the elder boys, that 


| Tinly resolved, the moment I was of an age and 


stature to make any reasonable sort of defence, to 
anticipate the laws of honour and never put up,in 
tranquilendurance, with a blow. When, therefore, 
I found myself at anew school and at the age of 
twelve years, I saw(in my aor) the epoch of resist- 
ance and emancipation, which I had so long coveted. 
The third day of my arrival I was put to the proof: I 
was struck by a boy twice my size—I returned the 
blow—we fought, and I was conquered, but he never 
struck me again. That was an admirable rule of 
mine, ifa boy has but animal hardihood; for, for one 
sound beating one escapes at least twenty lesser ones, 
with teasings and tormentings indefinitely numerous, 
into the bargain. No boy likesto engage with a boy 
much less than himself, and rather than do so, he will 
refrain from the pleasure of tyrannizing. We cannot, 
alas! in the present state of the world, learn too ear- 
ly the great wisdom of resistance. I carried this 
rule, however, a little too far, as you shall see. I 
had never been once touched, once even chidden by 
the master, till one day, when I was about fifteen, 
we had a desperate quarrel, ending in my expulsion. 
** Within a week from that time | was transferred 
to the house of a gentleman, who professed not to 
keep a school, but to take pupils,—a nice distinction, 
that separates the schoolmaster from the tutor. 
There were about six of us, from the age of fifteen to 
eighteen. He undertook to prepare us for the Uni- 
versity, and with him in real earnest, I for the first 
time, began to learn. Yes: there commenced an 
epoch both in my mind and heart,—1 woke to the 
knowledge of books and also of myself. In one year I 
passed over a world of feelings. From the child I 
rose at once intothe man. But let me tell my story 
methodically: and first, as to the education of the 
intellect. r. S———— was an elegant and graceful 
scholar, of the University calibre, not deeply learned, 
but intimately acquainted with the beauties and the 
subtleties of the authors he had read. You know, 
A——, what authors a University scholar does 
read, and those which he neglects. At this time, it 
is with those most generally neglected that I am least 
imperfectly acquainted ; but it was not so then, as you 
may suppose. Before I went to Mr. S$ si 
certainly had never betrayed any very studious dis- 
position; the ordinary and hacknied method of con- 
struing and parsing and learning by heart, and making 
themes, whose only possible excellence was to be un- 
original, and verses, in which the highest beauty was 
a dextrous plagiarism:—all this had disgusted me 
betimes, and I shirked lessons with the same avidity 
asthe rest of my tribe. It became quite and sudden- 
ly different with Mr. S . The first day of my 
arrival, I took up the Medea of Euripides. Into 
what a delightful recreation did S manage to 
convert the task I had hitherto thought sc weari- 
some,—how eloquently he dwelt on each! poetical 
expression,—how richly he illustrated every beau- 
ty by comparisons and contrasts from the s of 
other poets! Whata life he breathed into the dull 
lecture. How glowingly,as if touched by a wand, 
was the Greek crabbed sentence, hitherto breathing 
but of lexicons and grammars, exalted into the fresh- 
ness and the glory of the poet. 
first of the divine spirits of old, who taught me to 
burn over the dreams of fiction; and so great and deep 
is my gratitude, that at this day I read his plays more 


often than I do even those of Shakspeare, and ima- 


Euripides was the |H 


gine that beauties speak to me from that little old 
worn edition, in which I then read him, that are 
dumb and lifeless to every heart but my own. I now 
studied with a new frame of mind: first, I began to 
admire—then to dwell upon what I admired—then 
to criticise, or,sometimes to imitate. Within two 
years I had read and pondered over the works of all 
the Greek and Latin poets, historians, orators! the 
pages of the philosophers alone were shut to me. 
The divine lore of Plato, and the hard and grasping 
intellect of the Stagyrite, S did not undertake 
to decipher and expound. I except, indeed, those 
hacknied and petty portions of the latter, through 
which every orthodox schoolman pushes his brief but 
unwilling way. You recollect that passage in Gib- 
bon’s Memoirs, in which he subjoins, with a pe- 
dant’s pleasing ostentation, the list of the books he 
had read, I think, withina year. Judge of the gra- 
tification to my pride, when chancing to meet with 
this passage, I {found that my labours in this depart- 
ment had at least equalled those of the triumphant 
historian. 

‘* 1 had been a little more than a year with S——, 
and a fit, one bright spring morning, came over me 
—a fit of poetry. From that time the disorder in- 
creased, for I indulged it; and though such of my 
performances as have been seen by friendly eyes 
have been looked upon as mediocre enough, [ still 
believe, that if ever I could win a lasting reputation, 
it would be through that channel. Love usually ac- 
companies poetry, and, in my case, there was n0 ex- 
ception to the rule. 

‘* There was a slender, but pleasant brook, about 
two miles from S————’s house, to which one or two 
of us were accustomed, in the summer days, to re- 
pair to bathe and saunter away our leisure hours. To 
this favourite spot I one day went alone, and cross- 
ing a field which led to the brook, I encountered two 
ladies, with one of whom, having met her at some 
house in the neighbourhood, I had a slight acquaint 
ance. We stopped to speak to each other, and I saw 
the face of hercompanion. Alas! were I to live ten 
thousand lives, there would never be a moment in 
which I could be alone—nor sleeping, and that face 
not with me. 

** My acquaintance introduced us to each other. I 
walked home with them to the house of Miss D—— 
(so was the strange, who was also the younger, lady, 
named.) ‘The next day I called upon her. The ac- 
quaintance thus commenced did not droop; and, not- 
withstanding our youth—for Lucy D was only 
seventeen, and [nearly a year younger—we soon lov- 
ed, and with a love, which, full of poesy and dream- 
ing, as from our age it necessarily must have been, 
was not less durable, nor less heartfelt, than if it had 
arisen from the deeper and more earthly source in 
which later life only hoards its affections. 

** Oh,} God! how little did I think of what our 
young folly entailed upon us! We delivered our- 
selves up to the dictates of our hearts, and forgot 
that there was a future. Neither of us had any ul- 
terior design; we did not think—poor children that 
we were—of marriage and settlements, and consent 
of relations. We touched each other’s hands, and 
were happy; we read poetry together—and when we 
lifted up our eyes from the page, those eyes met, and 
we did not know why our hearts beat so violently; and 
at length, when we spake of love, and when we called 
each other Lucy and ; when we described all 
that we had thought in absence—and all we had felt 
when present—when we sat with our hands locked 
each in each—and at last growing bolder, when in 
the still and quiet loneliness of a summer twilight 
we exchanged our first kiss, we did not dream that 
the world forbade what seemed to us so natural; nor 
—feeling in our own hearts the impossibility of 
change—did we ever ask whether this sweet and 
mystic state of existence was to last for ever! 

“ Lucy was an only child; her father was a man of 
wretched character. A profligate, a gambler—ruin- 
ed alike in fortune, hope, and reputation, he was yet 
her only guardian and protector. The village in 
which we both resided was near London; there Mr. 
D had a small cottage, where he left his daugh- 
ter and his slender establishment for days, and some- 
times for weeks together, while he was engaged in 
equivocal speculations—giving no address, and en- 
gaged in no professional mode of life. Lucy’s mo- 
ther had died long since, of a broken heart—(that 
fate, too, was afterwards her daughter’s)—so that 
this poor girl was literally without a monitor or a 
friend, save her own innocence—and alas! innocence 
is but a poor substitute for experience. The lady 
with whom [had met her had known her mother, 
and she felt compassion for the child. She saw her 
constantly, and sometimes took her to her own house 
whenever she was in the neighbourhood; but that 
was not often, and only for a few days ata time, 
er excepted, Lucy no female friend. 

Was it a wonder, then, she allowed herselfto meet 
me?—that we spent hoursand hours together’—that 
she called me her only friend—her brother as well 
as her lover? There was a peculiarity in our attach- 


ment worth noticing. Never, from the first hour of 
our meeting to the, last of our separation, did we ever 
say an unkind or cutting word to each other. Living 
so much alone—never meeting in the wor]d—unac- 
quainted with all the tricks, and doubts and artifices 
of life, we never had cause for the jealousy and the 
reproach, the sharp suspicion, or the premeditated 
coquetry, which diversify the current of loves form- 
ed in society—the kindest Janguage, the most ten- 
der thoughts, alone occurred to us. If any thing 
prevented her meeting me, she never concealed her 
sorrow, nor did I ever affect to chide. We knew 
from the bottom of our hearts that we were all in all 
to each other, and there was never any disguise to the 
clear and full understanding of that delicious know- 
ledge. Poor—poor Lucy! what an age seems to have 
passed since that time! How dim and melancholy, 
yet, oh! how faithful, .are the hues in which that re- 
membrance is clothed! When I muse over that 
time, I start, and ask myself if it was real, or if I did 
not wholly dream it—and with the intenseness of the 
dream, fancy it a truth. Many other passages in my 
life have been romantic, and many, too, coloured by 
the affections, But this short part of my existence 
is divided utterly from the rest—it seems to have no 
connexion with all else that I have felt and acted—- 
a strange and visionary wandering out of the living 
world—having here no being and uo parallel. 

One evening we were to mect ata sequestered and 
lonely part of the brook’s course, a spot which was 
our usual rendezvous. I waited considerably be- 
yond the time appointed, and was just going sorrow- 
fully away when she appeared. As she approached, I 
saw that she was in tears—and she could not for seve- 
raljmoments speak for weeping. At length I learn- 
ed that her father had just returned home after a long 
absence, that he had announced his intention of imme- 
diately quitting their present home and going to a 
distant part of the country—or, perhaps even abroad. 

And this chance, so probable, so certain,—-this 
chance of separation had never occurred to us before. 
We had lived in the Happy Valley, nor thought of 
the strange and desert lands that stretched beyond the 
mountains around us! I was stricken, as it were, 
into torpor at this intelligence. Idid not speak, or 
attempt, for several moments, toconsole her. At 
length we sat down under an old tree, and Lucy it 
was who spoke first. “I cannot say whether Lucy was 
beautiful or not, nor will I attempt to describe her; 
for it has seemed to me that there would be the same 
apathy and triteness of heart necessary, to dwell 
coldly upon that face and figure—which are now dust 
—as it would to aska bridegroom widowed ere the 
first intoxication was over, to minute and item every 
inch and article in his bridal chamber. But putting 
her outward attractions wholly aside, there was 
something in Lucy’s sweet and kind voice which 
would have filled me with love, even for deformity; 
and now, when quite forgetting herself, she thought 
only of comfort and hope for me, my love to her 
seemed to grow and expand, and leave within me no 
thought, no feeling, that it did not seize and colour. 
It is an odd thing in the history of the human heart, 
that the times most sad to experience are’ often the 
most grateful to recall; and of all the passages ip our 
brief and chequered love, none have I clung to so 
fondly or cherished so tenderly, as the remembrance 
of that desolate and tearful hour. We walked slow- 
ly home, speaking very little, and lingering on the 
way—and my arm was round her waist all the time. 
Had we fixed vn scheme—formed any plan for 
hope?—none! We were (and fe!t ourselves—nor 
struggled against the knowledge)—we were play- 
things in the hands of Fate. It is only in after years 
that Wisdom (which is the gift of Prophecy) pre- 
pares usfor, or delivers us from Destiny! There was 
a little stile at the entrance of the garden round Lu- 
cy’s home, and sheltered as it was by trees and 

bushes, it was there, whenever we met, we took our 
last adieu—and there that evening we stopped and 
lingered over our parting words and our parting kiss 
—and atlength, when | tore myself away, I looked 
back and saw her in the sad and gray light of the 
evening still there, still watching, still weeping !— 
What, what hours of anguish and gnawing of heart 
must one who loved so kindly and so entirely as she 
did, have afterwards endured! 

“*As I lay awake that night, a project, natura! 
enough, darted across me. I would see Lucy’s father, 
communicate our attachment, and sue for his appro- 
bation.. We might, indeed, be too young for mar- 
riage—but we could wait, and love each other in the 
mean while. I lost no time in following up this re- 
solution. The next day, before noon, I was at the 
door of Lucy’s cottage—I was in the little chamber 
that faced the garden, alone with her father. 

**A boy forms strange notions of a man who is 
considered a scoundrel. I was prepared to see one 
of fierce and sullen appearance, and to meet with a 
rude and coarse reception. I found in Mr, D——— 
a person who early accustomed—(for he was of high 
birth)—to polished society, still preserved, in his 


| manner and appearance, its best characteristics. His 
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voice was soft and bland; his face, though haggard 
and worn, retained the traces of early beauty, and a 
courteous and attentive ease of deportment had been 
probably improved by the habits of 
rather than impaired. I told our story to this man, 
frankly and fully. When I had done, he rose; he 
took me by the 
some satisfaction at what he had heard. He was sen- 
sible how much peculiar circumstances had obliged 
him to leave his daughter unprotected; he was sensi- 
ble also, that from my birth and future fortunes, my 
affections did honour to the subject of my choice. 
Nothing would have made him so happy, so proud, 
had I been older—had I been my own master. But 
I and he, alas! must be aware that my friends and 
guardians would never consent to my forming any 
en oem at so premature an age, and they and the 
world would impute the blame to him, for calumny 
om added in a melancholy tone) had been busy with 
isname, and any story, liowever false or idle, would 
be believed of one who was out of the world’s affec- 
tions. 
‘‘All this, and much more, did he say; and [pitied 
him while he spoke. Our conference then, ended 
in nothing fixed;—but—he asked me to dine with him 
the next day. In a word, while he forbade me at pre- 
sent to recur to the subject, he allowed me to see his 
daughter as often as I pleased: this lasted for about 
ten days. Attheend of that time, when I made my 
usual morning visit, I saw D alone; heappear- 
ed much agitated. He was about, he said, to be ar- 
rested. e was undone for ever—-and his poor 
daughter!—he could say no more—his manly heart 
was overcome; and he hid his face with his hands. 1 
attempted to console him, and inquired the sum ne- 
cessary to relieve him. It was considerable; and on 
hearing it named, my power of consolation I deemed 
over at once. I was mistaken. But why dwell on 
so hacknied a topic as that of a sharper on the one 
hand, anda dupe onthe other? I saw a gentleman of 
the tribe of Israel. I raised a sum of money, to be 
repaid when I came of age, and that sum was paid 
in D ’s hands. My intercourse with Lucy 
continued; but not long. This matter came to the 
ears of one who had succeeded my poor aunt, now 
no more, as my guardian. He saw D » an 
threatened him with penalties, which the sharper did 
not dare to brave. My guardian was a man of the 
world; he said nothing to me on the subject, but he 
begged me to accompany him ona short tour through 
a neighbouring country. I took leave of Lucy only 
fora few days, asI imagined. I accompanied my 
guardian—was a week absent—returned—and hasten- 
ed to the cottage: it was shut up—an old woman open- 
ed the door—they were gone, father and daughter, 


none knew whither! 
‘¢ It was now that my guardian disclosed his share 
ly unexpectedto me. Heun- 


in this event, so terrib ’ 
folded the arts of D——; he held up his character 
in its true light. I listened to him patiently, while 
he ceanentiel thus far; but when, encouraged by my 
silence, he attempted to insinuate that Lucy was im- 
licated in her father’s artifices—that she had lent 
rself to decoy, to the mutual advantage of sire and 
daughter, the inexperienced heir of considerable for- 
tunes—my rage and indignation exploded at once. 
High words ensued: I defied his authority: I laugh- 
ed at his menaces: I openly declared my resolution 
of tracing Lucy to the end of the world, and marry- 
ing her the instant she was found. Whether or not 
that my guardian had penetrated sufficiently into my 
character to see that force was not the means by 
which I was to be guided, I eannot say; but he soft- 
ened from histone at last—apologized for his warmth 
—condescended to sooth and remonstrate—and our 
dispute ended in a compromise. I consented to leave 
Mr. S ——, and to spend the next year, preparatory 
to my going to the Unive » with my guardian: 
he promised, on the other hand, that if, at the end of 
that year, I still wished to discover Lucy, he would 
throw no obstacles in the way of my search. I was 
ill-contented with this compact; but I was induced to 
it by my firm persuasion that Lucy would write to 


me, and that we should console each other, at least, | 


by a knowledge of our mutual situation and our mu- 
tual constancy. In this persuasion, I insisted on re- 
maining six weeks longer with S——, and gained 
my point; and that any letter Lucy might write, 
might not be exposed to any officious intervention 
from S ——, or my guardian’s satellites, I walked 
every day to meet the postman, who was accustom- 
ed to bring our letters. None came from Lucy!— 
Afterwards, I learned that D——, whom my guar- 
dian had wisely bought, as well as intimidated, had 
intercepted three letters which she had addressed to 
me, in her unsuspecting confidence—and that she 
only ceased to write when she ceased to believe in 
me. 

**T went to reside with my guardian. A man ofa 
hospitable and liberal turn, his house was always full 
of guests, who were culled from the most agreeable 
circles in London. We lived in a perpetual round 
of amusement; and my uncle, who thought I should 
be rich enough to afford to be ignorant, was more 
~ anxious that I should divert my mind, than instruct 
it. Well, this year passed slowly and sadly away, 
despite of the govety around me; and, at the end of 
that time, I left my uncle to go to the University— 
but I first lingered in London to make inquiries after 
D——. I could learn no certain tidings of him; but 
heard the most probable place to find him was a cer- 
tain gaming-house in K—— steeet. Thither I re- 

ired forthwith: It was a haunt of no delicate and 
- Juxurious order of vice—the chain attached to the 

threshold indicated suspicion of the spies of justice; 


d; he expressed some regret, yet | D 


and a grim and sullen face peered jealously upon me 
before I was suffered to ascend the filthy and noi- 
some staircase. But my search was destined toa 
brief end. At the head of the Rogue et oir table, 
facing my eyes the moment I entered the evil cham- 
ber, was the marked and working countenance of 


*¢ He did not look up—no, not once, all the time 
he played: he won } ly—rose with a flushed face 
on trembling han escended the stairs—stopped 
in a room below, where a table was spread with 
meats and wine—took a large tumbler of Madeira, 
and left the house. I had waited patiently—I had 
followed him with a noiseless step—I now drew my 
breath hard, clenched my hands, as if to nerve my- 
self for a contest, and as he paused a momeat under 
one of the lamps, seemingly in doubt whither to go— 
I laid my hand on his mse Acad and uttered his name. 
His eyes wandered with a leaden and dull gaze over 
my face before he remembered me. ‘Then he re- 
covered his usual bland smile and soft tone. He 
grasped my unwilling hand, and inquired with the 
tenderness of a parent after my health. I did not 
a his words. * Your daughter?’ said I convul- 
sively. 

** © Ah! you were old friends,’ quoth he, smiling; 
* you have recovered that folly, lL hope. Poor thing! 


she will be happy to see an old friend. You know, 
of course 


What?’ for he hesitated. 

Lucy is married!’ 

** * Married!’ and as that word left my lips, it 
seemed as if my very life, my very soul, had gushed 
forth also in the sound. When—oh! when, in the 
night-watch and the daily yearning, when, whatever 
might have been my grief or wretchedness, or de- 
spondency, when had 1 dreamt, when imagined forth 
even the outline of a doom like this? Married! my 
Lucy, my fond, my constant, my pure-hearted, and 
tender Lucy! Suddenly, all the chilled and revolted 
energies of my passions seemed to re-act, and rush 
back upon me. I seized that smiling and hollow 
wretch with a fierce grasp. ‘ You have done this— 
you have broken her heart—you have crushed mine! 
i curse you in her name and my own!—I curse you 
from the bottom and with all the venom of my soul! 
Wretch! wreteh!? and he was as a reed in my 
hands. 

** © Madman,’ said he, as at last he extricated him- 
self from my gripe, ‘ my daughter married with her 
free consent, and to one far better fitted to make her 
happy than you. Go, go, I forgive you; 1 also was 
once in love, and with Aer mother!’ 

did not answer—I let him depart. 

** Behold me now, then, entered upon a new stage 
of life—a long, sweet, shadowy twain of dreams and 
fancies, and torethoughts, of an anreal future, was 
forever past. I had attained suddenly to the end of 
that peried which is as a tale from the East, ‘a tale 
of glory and of the sun.’ A startling and abrupt 
truth had eome upon me in the night, and unawares! 
I wasawakened, and for ever—the charm had fallen 
from me; and I was as other men! The little objects 
of earth—the real and daily present—the routine of 
trifles—the bustle and the contest—the poor em- 
ployment and the low ambition—these were hence- 
forth to me as to my fellow-kind. I was brought at 
once intothe actual world; and the armour for de- 
fence was girded round me as by magic; the weapon 
adapted to the hardship and to the battle was in my 
hand. And all this had happened—love—disap- 

ointment despair—wisdom—while I was yet a 
oy! 

** It was a little while after this interview—but I 
mention it now, for there is no importance in the 
quarter from which I heard it—that I learned some 
few particulars of Lucy’s marriage. There was, and 
still is in the world’s gossip, a strange story of a rich, 
foolish man, awed as well as gulled by a sharper, and 
of a girl torn to a church with a violence so evident 
that the priest refused the ceremony. But the rite 
was afterwards solemnized by special license, in 
private, and at night. The pitch of that story has 
truth, and Lucy was at once the heroine and victim 
of the romance. Now, then, I turn to a somewhat 
different strain in my narrative. 

** You, A——, who know so well the habits of an 
University life, need not be told how singularly mo- 
notonous and coutemplative it may be made to a lone- 
ly man. ‘The first year I was there, I mixed, as, 
you may remember, in none of the many circles into 
which that curious and motley society is split. I 
formed or rather returned to my old passion for 
study; yet the study was desultory, and wanted that 
system and vigour on which you have, at a latter. 
time, complimented my lettered ardour. Two or 
three books of a vague and unmellowed philosophy, 
fell in my way, and I fed upon their crude theories. 
We live alone, and we forma system; we go into the 
world, and we see the errors in the systems of oth- 
ers. T’o judge and to invent are two opposite facul- 
ties; and are cultivated by two opposite modes of 
life, or, as Gibbon has expressechit, ‘ Conversation 
enriches the understanding, but solitude is the school 
of genius.’ 

** My only recreation was inlong and companion- 
less rides: and in the flat and dreary country around 
our University, the cheerless aspect of nature fed the 
idle melancholy at my heart. In the second year of 
my college life, I roused myself a little from my se- 
clusion, and rather by accident than design—you 
will remember that my acquaintance was formed 
among the men considered most able and promising 
of our time. I appeared but to poor advantage 
among these young academicians, fresh as they were 


} summer of 


from public schools; their high animal spirits for ever 
on the wing--ready in wit and argument--prone 
now to laugh at trifles, and now earnestly to dispute 
on them—they stunned and confused my quiet and 
grave habits of mind. I have met the most brilliant 
of those men since, and they have been astonished, 
and confessed themselves astonished, even at the lit- 
tle and meagre reputation I have acquired, and at 
whatsoever conversational ability I can now, though 
only by fits and starts, manage to display. They 
compliment me on my improvement; they mistake, 
my intellect is just the same—I have improved only 
in the aoey eg communicating its fruits. In the 

t year, I resolved to make a bold ef- 
fort to harden my mind and conquer its fastidious re- 
serve; and I set out to travel over the North of Eng- 
land, and the greater part of Scotland, in the humble 
character of a pedestrian tourist. Nothing ever did 
my character more solid good than that experiment. 
I was thrown among a thousand varieties of charac- 
ter; [ was continually forced into bustle and action, 
and into providing for himself—that great and indeli- 
ble lesson towards permanent independence of cha- 
racter. 

‘*One evening, in an obscure part of Cumberland, 
I was seeking a short cut to a neighbouring village 
through a gentleman’s grounds, in which there was 
a public path. Just within sight of the house, (which 
was an old, desolate building, in the architecture of 
James the First, with gable-ends and dingy walls, 
and deep-sunk glooray windows,) I perceived two 
ladies at a little distance before me; one seemed in 
weak and delicate health, for she walked slowly and 
with pain, and stopped often as she leaned on her 
companion. I lingered behind, in order not to pass 
them abruptly; presently, they turned away towards 
the house, and 1 saw them no more. Yet that frail 
and bending form, as I too soon afterwards learned— 
that form, which I did not recognise—which, by a 
sort of fatality, Isaw only in a glimpse, and yet for 
~ a time on earth,—that form—was the wreck of 

cy D——! 

**Unconcious of this event in my destiny, I left 
that neighbourhood, and settled for some weeks on 
the borders of the Lake Keswick. There, one even- 
ing, a letter, re-directed to me from London, reach- 
ed me. ‘The hand-writing was that of Lucy; but the 
trembling and slurred characters, so different from 
that graceful ease which was wont tocharacterize all 
she did, filled me, even at the firstglance, with alarm. 
This is the letter—read it—you will know, then, 
what I have lost:— 

‘***] write to you, my dear, my unforgotten ——, 
the last letter this band will ever trace. Till now, 
it would have been a crime to write to you; perhaps 
it is so still—but dying as 1 am, and divorced from 
all earthly thoughts and remembrances, save yours, 
I feel that I cannot quite collect my mind for the last 
hour until I have given you the blessing of one whom 
you loved once; and when that blessing is given, I 
think I can turn away from your image, and sever 
willingly the last tie that binds me to earth. I will 
not afflict you by saying what 1 have suffered since 
we parted—with what anguish I thought of what you 
would feel when you found me gone—and with what 
cruel, what fearful violence, I was forced into be- 
coming the wretch I now am. I was hurried, | 
was driven, into a dreadful and bitter duty—but I 
thank God that I have fulfilled it. What, what have 
I done, to have been made so miserable throughout 
life as | have been! I ask my heart, and tax my con- 
science—and every night I think over the sins of the 
day; they do not seem to me heavy, yet my penance 
has been very great. For the last two years, I do 
sincerely think there has not been one day which 1 
have not marked with tears. But enough of this, 
and of myself. You, dear, dear L——, let me turn 
to you. Something at my heart tells me that you 
have not forgotten that once we were the world 
to each other, and even through the changes and the 
glories of man’s life, I think you will not forget it. 
—True, L——, that I was a poor and friendless, and 
not too-well educated girl, and altogether unworthy 
of your destiny; but you did not think so then—and 
when you have lost me, it is a sad, but isa real com- 
fort, to feel that that thought will never occur to you. 
Your memory will invest me with a thousand attrac- 
tionsand graces I did not possess, and all that you re- 
call of me will be linked with the freshest and hap- 
po thoughts of that period of life in which you first 

eheld me. And thisthought, dearest L——, sweet- 
ens death to me—and sometimes it comforts me for 
what has been. Had our lots been otherwise—had 
we been united, and had you survived your love for 
me, (and what more probable!) my lot would have 
been darker even than it hasbeen. I know not how 
it is—perhaps from my approaching death—but I 
seem to have grown old, and to have obtained the 
rightto be your monitor and warner. Forgive me, 
then, if I implore you to think earnestly and deeply 
of the great ends of life; think of them as one might 
think who is anxious to gain a distant home, and who 
will not be diverted from his way. Oh! could you 
know how solemn and thrilling a joy comes over me 
as I nurse the belief, the certainty, that we shall meet 
at length and forever! Will not that hope also ani- 
mate you, and guide you unerring through the dan- 
ger and the evil of this entangled life? 

** * May God bless’you, and watch over you—may 
He comfort, and cheer, and elevate your heart to 
Him! Before you receive this, I shall be no more— 
and my love, my care for you will, I trust and feel, 
have become eternal.--Farewell: *L. M.? 


‘¢ The letter,” continued L——, straggling with 
his emotions, ‘‘was dated from that village through 


which I had 80 lately passed; thither I repaired that 
very night—~Lucy had been buried the day before! 
L stood upon a n mound, and a few, few feet be- 
low, separated from me by a scanty portion of 


mouldered that heart which had loved me so faith- 
fully and so well.” 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


SKETCHES FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR, 


Tvurspay. Read and reviewed three novels, a 
quarto dictionary, and three octavo volumes of tra- 
vels; wrote an account of the present state of the 
world, cut up the legislature and the corporation, and 
criticised the performances at the two theatres last 
evening; also the grand oratorio and Mr. Wiseacre’s 
lectures on ornithology; received and rejected nive 
communications, and went to dinner. + 

Afternoon. Three beautifully bound volumes on 
my table. Albums! from the three Misses Damper, 
with a request to hand them over the next mornin 
to Mr. H., then to Mr. W., Mr. J., and ind 
nearly all the letters of the alphabet. What would 
the fair pee have said could they have heard the 
welcome I gave"them? What must be, however, as 
some learned logician declared, must be; so I sat me 
down, and endeavoured to put my poetic machinery 
into operation. 

“ Confound the women!” I muttered, as I dipped 
my newly mended pen into the inkstand, and with 
contracted brow eure to compose something soft 
andairy. ‘*Confound the women. I wish thewhole 
sex where at the bottom of Lake Asphaltites.” And 
so I wrote—To Miss Clementina J. Damper. 

Could those bright eyes, whose every glance 

Sends blissful raptures through my frame, 

Could they but— 
A knock at the door introduced to my notice a little 
person, with spectacles and a cane—an imitation gen- 
tleman; whom, although arrayed in new attire, you 
could detect for a vagabond and a quack by a single 
glance. With a bow, which was evidently intended 
as a ful one, he said— 

‘*] presume I have the honour of addressing the 
editor of the ——??” 

**T am the editor, sir.” 

** Then, sir, I appeal to you to enlighten the world 
upon the subject of my new pectoral, mysterious, 
revivifying, anti-dyspeptic sirop. It relieves every 
thing, sir. Consumption, croup, cancer, fever, colds, 
and liver complaints. It renders the voice clear and 
sonoroas, and is therefore extremely beneficial to vo- 
calists and public speakers. It makes the hair grow, 
and prevents the toothache. I wish you to mention 
me in your paper; and also publish this certificate, 
which { assure you is a voluntary thing on the part 
of the person by whom it was drawn. 

‘¢ «This is to.certify that I, John G. Brown, of the 
state of Missouri, did for many years labour under 


I cut him short, and having succeeded in sending 
him about his business, not without gy sat 
down once more to Miss Damper’s Album: I had 
not, however, read further than ‘* blissful raptures,”’ 
when a man came in with a piece of sponge, about as 
large as my head. He flung it down on the table, 


so that it overset the inkstand on Miss Damper’s Al- 
bum, and said— 


** Do you see that, sir?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

** Well, what do you suppose it is? 

** Why a piece of sponge.” 

** Well, but is it not a very beautiful 
soft as satin, and almost as white as snow ’” 

** It is really a very pretty piece indeed.” 

** Very well, sir; now I want you to say just so 
much in your paper. I live five hundred and seventy- 
nine Barlow street, opposite Patrick Quin’s grocery 
store, and I want you to give mea puff.” 

As he departed, a fellow about six feet high en- 
tered, with a large cow-hide, and walked gravely up 
towards my chair. I hastily ran over in my memory 
all my satirical pieces, for I thought my time had 
arrived. 

‘* Are you the editos of the ——?” 

**T am, sir,” said I, boldly. 

Fim Well, Mr. Dickenson Loved me to hand you 
is. 

** And pray who is Mr. Dickenson?” 

** Why he makes gentlemen’s fashionable canes, 
and wants you to give him a little lift in your paper. 
He says he makes the best canes, horse-whips, and 
cow-hides in the city.” 

**Cow-hides, fellow!” said a strange voice,— 
‘* What do the public care about cow-hides? Let me 
8 Have the honour of seeing the editor of 

I nodded assent, perhaps a little impatiently, for I 
thought there was a aor fair qeepint of the three 
Misses Damper’s Albums going home spoiled by one 
of my worst incipient efforts. The new intruder, 
with many flourishes, informed me that he was a 
schoolmaster. 

‘I, sir,” said he, ‘‘ belong to the new system. 1 
teach on improved principles; so easy and expedi- 
tious, that my scholars learn more in one week than 
by the ordinary method they would be able to aequire 
ina year, I not only teach them quick and well, but 
you see I teach them cheap. My plan is to begin at 
and to upwards, on such 

ort, clear, comprehensive, and extraordi terms, 
that the natural eye and the cubstindeding eae both 
struck at the same moment, and study becomes an 


imen— 


actual delight. You see, Mr. Editor, I’ve a natural 
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tact. 


flute 
liar lectures I communicate the art of chirography, 
so that no one can fail to write a neat, rapid, and 
beautiful hand. The tyro is instructed in geography 
by the aid of a machine, wherein the oceans, seas, 
lakes, &c. &c. are represented by real water; where 
little mountains are erected, and continents and 
islands resemble the real world. Now, sir, I have 
written an editorial article, which I wish you to print 
as your own, and—” 

ut I will not longer trouble the reader with my 

, whom I dismissed as soon as I could in 
deceney. I | to finish Miss 
Damper, when the devil broke in upon my poetic 
aspirations with the awful ery of copy. 

*‘Copy, Peter. You have enough. 
critique on the theatres last night 
lumns.” 

‘* Yes, sir, but one of the plays was changed, and 
we thought you’d wish to wait till some other time.” 

*¢ The deuce—and the literary notice of the quarto 
dictionary?” 

«< It’s lost, sir. We looked in all the drawers, and 
it’s nowhere to be found.” 

«¢ And how is the state of the world?” 

‘Set up, sir, and the men waiting for more.” 

¢¢ Mistress sent me for the books, sir,” said a lit- 
tle, redheaded fellow, with a green baize apron. — 

*¢ Books! What books? And who is your mis- 
tress?” 

“The Albums, sir. Miss Damper sent me for 
She’s going outoftown.” 

“ Pray, sir, what may you want?” said I, to a bald- 
headed, stupid looking fellow, who stood bowing and 
scraping at some distance, with a bottle in his hand.. 

*¢Sir, I’m the man that invented the compound 
Asiatic mercurial sirop for the growth of the hair. 
I wish you to say something about me in your paper.” 

I was prevented from replying by a boy, who came 
running breathless into the room. ; 

*¢ Well, sir, what now? More mercurial cerate, or 
have you come to announce the invention of a plan to 
keep people ina hurry from getting out of breath?” 

** Mr. opson, sir, told me to give you this as soon 
as possible.’ 

r. Hopson was one of my most valuable corre- 
spondents; he had written an article in which the 
word ** communication” occurred three times in four 
lines, and, to obviate the tautology, I had taken the 

liberty of substituting ‘‘ information” in the 
place of one which did not at all interfere with the 
sense. This note informed me that I had spoiled 
his article; he wished the press stopped, and the 
iece taken out. He would write for me no more. 
t was my privilege to reject what did not please me 
—a riviloge which no one could dispute—but never 
to alter.” 

Before I had finished his epistle another was hand- 
ed me from a young poet, some of whose verses I had 
rejected. They were not even fitforanalbum. The 
note ran thus! 


Why the 
up two co- 


“Sir—If refuse my which has been |, 


nounced by competent judges to be a piece of very 
pan we I should like to know w ny you pub- 
lish such stupid trash as you do every week in your 
silly paper?’ 

his cost me thirty-seven and a half cents postage. 

What shall I give the men for copy?” said Peter. 

My friend Jennings dropped in at this crisis. He 
is a professional lounger, and an interminable talker. 
He entered puffing a long whiff of blue smoke from 
his lips, with the air of one who luxuriates in the 
enjoyment of the real Havana, and as he stretched 
himself out on three chairs, he exclaimed, 

** How d’ye do? What an easy time you editors 
have. Nothing to do but scribble a little. No re- 

sibilities, no fears, never offend any body, never 
get offended; who would not be an editor?”—WV. Y. 
Mirror. 

Ancient Custom.—Ali the public festivals of yore 
were attended by the ‘‘hot meat”? men, who in limit- 
ed numbers, perambulated unmolested, in front of 
the line of demarcation, shielded by the divinity of 
their mission and time-honoured custom. Every 
where was the ambulatory larder, and its vociferous 
bearer, a most welcome sight; by all parties were 
the white cap and apron hailed with joy, as from afar 
they heralded the coming of the fresh-laden tin-lined 
basket, with its thick covering of many-folded na- 
pery, throu h which the steam, nevertheless, cun- 
ningly found its way, tickling the nostrils under which 
the bearer passed with his savoury load, and so fixing 
the before but half-resolved to arrest his progress; 
whilst at a nod, his loud announcement of “hot meat 
here—all hot and smoking, from Cook’s-lane!”? 
changed to the quick technical demand of ** Now, 
my master, roast or boiled?” till baring his treasure, 
and flourishing his well-edged knife, he at once de- 
cided the indeterminate glance of the epicure by the 
peremptory hint of *‘Quick’s the word, maste ood 
meat mystn’t be let take cold—hunger’s never long 
a-choosing—roast’s the thing—here you are, I know 
your stomach—thanks, my master, and much good 


may’t do ye!” Then dropping the coin into his apron, 
off he went again, to c other ears with “thot 
meat he hot and plenty, and more a-com- 


ing!” accompanying his voice with the rattle of his 
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usually bore two, dexterousl 
balan castanet-wise, between the fingers of his 


right hand, making the blade and haft play meres 
together, so long as any of his stock remained undis- 
0 . 

The Wife.—“ Who comes there,” said 
a sentinel to a person coming near his 

A friend,” softly said a timid 

** Advance, and give the parole.” 

The same soft, timid voice, said **Love.” 

** Love,” said the sentinel, ‘‘is not the parole and 
you cannot pass.” 

“Indeed, this is very cruel, not to allow a ser- 
geant’s wife to pass, to take, perhaps, her last fare- 
well. Ibeseech you to let me pass ere the morning’s 
battle takes place; let me spend this night in his 
company. I have travelled forty miles to see him.” 

“ Pass friend, all’s well.” 

It proved her last farewell. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TALES BY THE WAY-SIDE: on, THE RomANCE 
OF REAL LIFE, . 

On the following evening the emigrants assembled 
beneath a spacious marquee, in the midst of the pine 
desert that lies between Georgia and the Floridas. 
Nothing can be more striking to a stranger’s eye, 
than thistractof country. Perfectly level, it stretches 
out on every side, farther than the eye can reach; for 
though bearing a stately growth of long leaved pine, 
the total absence of underwood affords a wide hori- 
zon. The dark green of these pines—each of which 
might serve as a ‘* mast to some great admiral”’—is 
unvaried with any other foliage save, here and there, 
a cluster of live oaks, pointing out the spot where 
one of those lew pools, or sinks, as they are called, 
offers to the traveller a turbid, unwholesome draught 
of the only water the desert affords. The earth is 
covered with long rank grass, in which the dreadful 
rattle-snake is often coiled; and the alligator, crept 
from his marsh to enjoy the sun, lies on it at ease. 
There is a monotony, a desolation, in the whole 
scene, that cannot fail to impress the traveller with 
something of gloom. The very sense, that we are 
far beyond the reach of human aid—that, for hun- 
dreds of miles around, there is nothing of human 
life but ourselves—is painful and chilling. Methought 
this evening there was a shade of thoughtfulness 
on even the youngest brow of our party. Eugenia’s 
smiles were almost languid, and Julia sighed, as with 
absent eyes, she leaned her fair head against the 
couch near which she sat. Fairest Julia! with what 
secret thought was that sigh freighted? are not thy 
dear ones all around? is not he, thy chosen one, be- 
side thee? Ah! taught by my own heart, I read that 
mournful look full well! even now thy thoughts are 
in a far distant land—thy native land and mine. Let 
those who will, declaim against the childishness of 
local affections; let them boast their expansion of in- 
tellect, their freedom from all prejudice, and proudly 
call themselves citizens of the world! I envy them 
not:—there is more of a cold hearteduess, or per- 
chanee of affectation, in such doctrine, than true phi- 
losophy. With all their pride of wisdom, I pity 
such men. My heart says to them, “ unfortunates! 
ye never surely have known a home, or not a home 
like mine!” My own mountain land! my’ native 
Virginia!—whether clad in the delicate garb of 
spring, Or in thy summer garb,, or crowned with 
snow and sparkling in frost work—what is so grand, 
so lovely as thou! My beautiful, my own! there be 
some whe have called thy mountains hillocks, and 
thy streams rivulets; but I, who have crossed the 
Alps, and climbed the highest point of Chimborazo 
to which human foot can attain—I will still think of 
thee, as when in childhood, I stood on the terraces 
of ——, and thought I beheld * all the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them”—the valleys lay 
smiling at my feet; the pleasant village of C—— 
peeped from its mountain shelter, amidst the planta- 
tions of wheat, of rustling Indian corn, or rich to- 
bacco, that beautifully contrasted with the dark red 
soil from which they spring. Beyond lay the moun- 
tains, ridges upon ridges, until the last was only dis- 
cernible by the faintest outline from the blue sky 
against which it rests. Every feature of that land- 
scape has its own spell upon my heart—can call up 
the living, breathing presence, of those long min- 
gled with the clods of the valley—can bring back the 
visions of youth, its pure feelings, its bright hopes, 
its lofty ambition, and oh! dearer than all! its first, 
purest, truest love! 


But whither has my pen strayed!—Return we to 
our wanderers; and in good time, for see Eugenia 
speaks. ‘I have waited,” she said, ‘until the twi- 
light began to thieken, to relate my story; and now 
let no light be brought, and I will hold my father’s 
hand, and tell you the story of the ‘Gray Man,” 
equally wonderful and true. 


THE GRAY MAN. 


“That which is neither ill nor well, 

That which belongs not to heaven or hell; 

A wreath of the mist, a bubble of the stream— 
*Twixt a waking thought and a sleeping dream— 
A form that men spy, with the half shut eye, 

In the beams of the setting sun am I!"—Scott. 


It has been said there is less imagination in the 
United States than any other portion of the globe, 
and I think it may be so; for as yet we have neither 
romances, poetry, or superstition. In truth, we— 
whom our neighbours over the water call Yankees, 
though a southerner will not acknowledge the name 
—are more remarkable for common sense, than an 
other faculty. We are a young people, and (as all 
young people ought to be,) we are industrious and 
thrifty, ever bearing in mind, that we have our for- 
tunes to make. Through the day we are too busy 
to be romantic or poetical; and when night comes, 
and ag with her shadows the reign of ghost and 
fairy, ‘* black spiritand white, blue spirit and gray,” 
Brother Jonathan, honest fellow! is too soundly 
sleeping to see their gambols, or be aware of their 
presence. However, there is no rule without excep- 
tion, as my story will prove. You are well acquainted 
with the family of N——,; a name perhaps the most 
purely patrician in all the northern states, for it has 
never been borne by other than brave men and beau- 
tiful women. In this family a tradition long existed, 
of the appearance of a being—supernatural no doubt, 
yet of what nature, whether a ‘spirit of health or 
goblin damned” none could say—who had at various 
times given warning when evil was pending over this 
lofty race. It appeared to resemble in its office and 
attachment to a particular family, the Irish Banshee 
and the Highland Bodach Glass; but it was only at 
long intervals that it had been seen, and perhaps for 
that reason, the fact of its existence obtained but lit- 
tle credit with a people indisposed to superstition. 
The Gray Man, as he was popularly called, had first 
appeared to a very old lady, previous to the death of 
her only son. She described it as ‘‘ the figure of a 
man in a gray cloak.” She said that his countenance 
was stern, but very sorrowful; and his voice so sad, 
that the tones made her weep. Many years after, 
the same figure was seen by the sister of Col. N——, 
the night before that accomplished gentleman was 
killed by a fall from hishorse. Buta length of time 
had now elapsed, and again and again had the vaults 
opened and closed over the fair and brave, without the 
intervention of the Gray Man; so that his name was 
forgotten, or mentioned only as a jest on the family 
of N——. 

Arthur N—— returned from the tour of Europe 
at six and twenty, one of the most elegant men of his 
day. His figure was distinguished, his face the very 
model of manly beauty; but he was chiefly remarked 
for the perfect grace of his manner, and his high con- 
versational talents. Such an accession to the society 
of his native city, could not fail to produce consider- 
able excitement. He was admired, courted, sought 
after, by all ages and both sexes, and a ye head 
might Be been spoiled for ever; but Arthur for- 
tunately possessed that dignity and steadiness of 
mind, which is the best preservative against vapity. 
Even the too apparent designs of scheming mothers, 
and the alluring looks and words of daughters no- 
thing loath, had not power to excite a momentary 
flutter in his manly spirit. Gentle and courteous to 
all, his attentions were yet impartial—evidently 
given to the sex rather than the individual, so that 
none could flatter herself with a preference. But 
Arthur N—— had a heart as well as eyes for beauty, 
and about six months after his return home, he asto- 
nished all the world by presenting to them as his 
bride, a portionless orphan, hitherto unknown in the 
circles of fashion. Many blamed, and all wondered, 
and yet the ‘*hymeneal moon” never shone over a 
happier pair than this. Sufficient to each other, the 
murmurs of the world were unheeded—nay, unheard 
by them, they seemed to live in an atmosphere of 
their own, into which nothing but love, joy, and the 
fulness of contentment, could enter. Mrs. N—— 
was in the earliest bloom of youth, and evidently 
unused to the grand monde; in one less graceful, or 
less beautiful, her ignorance of the usages and the 
tone of fashionable society, might have appeared 
awkward; but in her it was an additional charm—a 
sort of Doric beauty, that admirably accorded with the 
childish loveliness of her countenance, and her sim- 
plicity of character. She adored her husband, open! 
and without disguise; in crowds her eyes would still 
turn to his, and when he spoke, though to another, 
her ear would drink in no other sound, and those 
about her were often unanswered. 

When they had been united about eighteen months, 
the happiness of both was increased by the birth of a 
son. rs. N devoted herself to this infant with 
all the passionate fondness of her nature, and finding 
the bustle and interruption of a city life become insup- 
portable, she prevailed on her husband to remove to 
a country seat a few miles distantfrom the city. Here 
the summer months had glided sweetly away, and 
autumn was stealing on, and found them still linger- 


ing in their retreat, when Mr, N—— was unexpect- 
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edly called by business to a distant part of the country. 
He wished to take his wife and child into town before 
his departure, but the lady Red to defer their re- 
moval till he should return. e felt sad and spirit- 
less at the thought of parting with him, and unusually 


averse to mingle with the crowd. Her wish was of 


course unopposed by the most complaisant of hus- 
bands. He too felt a degree of pain in the pros 


of this temporary separation, which in his heart he — 


accused as weakness, yet could not shake it from 
him—and let us forgive him the folly, if it wasa 
folly—she was so gentle, so dependant on him, as it 
seemed, for very existence—it was hard to leave her 


even for a little while! —The evening previoustohis 
departure, many of their city friends called to take 


leave, and some of the gentlemen remained till a late 
hour. Mrs. N—— retired early, and when, some 
hours after, her husband was permitted to follow, 
he found her already asleep, Often he had looked 
on his wife and son in their peacefal slumbers, and 
felt his whole soul dissolve in tenderness; but to-night 
there was heaviness at his heart, and he gazed almost 
mournfully upon the fairest scene that eye ever rested 
on. The chamber was spacious and richly furnished; 
two lamps of alabaster burned on the chimney piece, 
diffusing a delicate perfume, while they shed artifi- 
cial moonlight through the apartment. Draperies of 
pale blue silk curtained the ample windows, and 
overcanopied a magnificent couch, on which reclined 
the lady and her young son, one fair arm pillowing 
the infant’s head, while the other lay helpless beside 
her. Her cheek was flushed, and the long silken 
lashes that rested on it, seemed heavy with tears, and 
even while sleeping, her bosom heaved, as from re- 
cent agitation. A little cap of the finest lace, pushed 
back trom the forehead, scarcely contained the luxu- 
riance of her ringlets, and one long, fair tress,escaped 
from its confinement, fell over her white neck and 
rested on the cherub face of the infant. Leonora 
N—— was indeed, at all times, the loveliest of na- 
ture’s works; how lovely at this moment,and in a hus- 
band’s eyes!—He leaned over the sleeping pair, so 
closely that their breath was upon his cheek; he 
pressed the little fragrant lips of the infant, and 
would have kissed off the tears from the cheek of his 
young wife, but feared to disturb that tranquil slum- 
r. ‘*Here is my world,” he said, as his arm in- 
circled them both; yet was there no joy in his heart. 
At that moment, the insecurity of life pressed on him, 
as there are times when it must press on all:—‘*A 
delicate girl! a feeble infant!—Just heaven! how 
— is the tenure of human happiness!”— 
sarly the following morning, Mr. N—— em- 
braced his heart’s treasures and departed. The ob- 
ject of his journey was speedily accomplished, and a 
few weeks saw him on his return. He reached the 
little village of S——, just fifteen miles from his 
home, as twilight was closing in; and his impatiencé 
would have prompted him to proceed, notwithstand- 
ing a dark night, but for the entreaties of some 
friends whom he accidently encountered at the Inn. 
These gentlemen were also returning to the city, 
after a long absence. The Inn was comfortable 
enough, and the evening passed away pleasantly. 
Mr. N——., however, retired early, mindtul that the 
morrow would see him at home with his dear ones. 
He had slept perhaps an hour, when his slumbers were 
dispelled by a low murmuring sound, which seemed 
to be immediately by the bed-side. Looking round, 
he perceived by the dim light, which a rising moon 
began to afford, a tall figure wrapped in what seemed 
a gray cloak!—It stood motionless besidehim. The 
natural impulse was to call out, and inquire who was 
the intruder. matters not, Arthur N 
plied a voice, singularly low, hollow, yet distinet; 
‘Sarise thou quickly! call thy menials and begone! 
even now thy child struggles with the agonies of 
death! if thou would once more look on its living 
face, arise quickly and begone! there is yet time!” 
and the figure raising its arm, pointed deliberately 
to a clock over the chimney piece. Mr. N—— 
sprang from his bed, but at the same moment the 
gray figure glided before him and vanished at the 
door, which seemed to open, though it gave no sound. 
He rushed into the passage, where a lamp burned 
brightly, but here was neither sight or sound of fear; 
all seemed sunk in profound repose. ** Am I dream- 
ing,” said he, **can this be a dream? or was there 
truth in the tale I listened to in childhood!—The 
Gray Man! and he said, my child was dying!”—But 
the first moments of alarm passed, Mr. N—— be- 
came convinced that he had been cheated by a dream. 
He tried to reason down the tumultuous throbbings 
of his heart, and succeeded so far as to prevail with 
himself to return to bed without arousing any of the 
family. He closed his eyes and tried to sleep, and 
at length sleep did come; but it could not have 
wrapped his senses many moments, before he was 
again aroused by the same murmuring sound, and 
again saw before him the same figure in gray. It 
pointed once more to the clock—‘‘ Are my warnings 
despised? arouse thee, sluggard! even now thy wife 
calls on thee in frantic accents, while thy infant ex- 
pires in her arms! even yet there is time, so thou 
waste nota moment of it. Arise! begone! as thou 
wouldst not bear in thy heart till thy dying hour, the 
worm that dieth not! Dost thou tarry? Asway ! away!” 
And saying these words the Gray Man again disap- 
¢ Mr. N—— now hastily arose, and ealling 
is servants, resolved to proceed instantly. His car- 
riage was brought to the door, but all this did not 
88 without a degree of bustle, which aroused his 
riends who occupied an adjacent apartment. They 
came out in alarm to inquire the cause of his sudden 


movements, pressed him with questions, and he in 
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Mmm In six lessons I teach drawing; in six more 
three or four kinds of pose sag age. botany; I 
perfect a boy in English grammar in twelve; and in ) 
a fortnight be is completely competent to write the i 
best poetry, and indeed every species of composition; 
afew more lessons, and he understands elocution; ; 
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at it; but yesterday, and I would have called that 


_ entreaties that he would yet delay entering his wife’s 
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too much confusion of mind to evade inquiries, ree ) 
Jated to them the simple fact. ‘Their astonishment 
was extreme; they looked on each other and on him 
as if doubting their senses, and a smile of almost con- 
temptuous incredulity passed over every face. ‘TI 
see, gentlemen,” said Mr. N——, ‘‘ that you account 
me a fool or madman; and by heaven! 1 marvel not 


man a dreamer, who had credited the lightest cir- 
cumstance of this visitation. I may be mad, I hope 
Tam! but dream I did not! These eyes saw, these 
ears heard, distinctly, clearly, as at this moment!” 

** My dear N——,” said Morley, his most intimate 
friend, ‘* you are surely feverish. Do not think of 
‘setting out at-midnight at the bidding of a spectre, 
and so run the risk of becoming one yourself. 
know it must have been some strange delusion that 
has shaken you thus—but nevertheless, delusion; and 
so you will yourself acknowledge before to-morrow’s 
sun is an hour high.” 

By mingled entreaty and ridicule, he was at length 
wrought upon to remain till morning. There is 
perhaps nothing 8 difficult of admission into a sound 
and well regulated mind, as a belief in supernatural 
agency; on such a point we mistrust the evidence of 
our own senses—doubt any thing, every thing, sooner 
than admit what is in contradiction to our whole ex- 
perience, and must at once overturn all the pride of 
reason. Mr. N—— returned to his chamber, re- 
solved to await the dawn of light; though shaken“in 
every nerve and incapable of a moment’s repose, tra- 
velling would have been a relief to him. On entering 
the room he examined it carefully in every part. 
Sought for a secret door in the wainscoting, in the 
floor, the ceiling; but nothing of the sort could be 
discovered. The room was a comfortable modern 
apartment, with no door beside that of the common 
entrance; no recess, or even closet, which might have 
afforded concealment. Having secured lock and bolt, 
he laid himself down without undressing. With 
eyes intently on the door, he lay in almost breathless 
expectation; every sound that came on the night-wind 
froze his blood; his heaving became painfully acute, 
so that the light ticking of the clock sounded like a 
knell in his ears. At length, as he looked, the door 
slowly and silently opened. God of heaven! there 


was no deception! the Gray Man again stood before | Pe 


him! His countenance was stern and dark, and his 
voice yet more hollow, as he said—‘* You have suf- 
fered the laughter of fools to prevail against my 
warning! Arthur N——, to the last day of your ex- 
istence your heart shall upbraid you with this folly! 
Look! the hand of yonder clock now points the hour 
of two, when it has reached three, your son will bea 
breathless corpse. Go, unhappy man! before you can 
now reach home you will be childless; but Leonora 
still claims your care.” He spoke and vanished. 
Mr. N——, now in frantic alarm, called up his ser- 
vants, broke through the friends who would have op 
posed him, and throwing himself in his carriage, or- 
dered the coachman to drive home—*“ faster, faster!” 
Rapid motion is the greatest relief to an agitated spi- 
rit; and Mr. N——, as morning dawned and he drew 
near the city, became more tranquil. He was now 
half disposed again to attribute all that had passed to 
illusion. ‘*I am not aware,” said he mentally, ‘‘ of 
any change in the state of my health, yet I had rather 
believe that disordered than my intellects—this thing 
cannot be!” Passing through the town, he met an 
acquaintance taking an early ride. He stopped, and 
eagerly asked for news. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


man put aside those who approached him, and with- 
out uttering a word, went directly to the apartment 
that had witnessed his most blissful hours, and was 
now doomed to be the scene of an agony, one instant 
of which might have served to blight and scorch up 
a whole life. There sat his beloved Leonora; a dead 
infant was in her arms—neither entreaty or foree had 
been able to tear it from her; and she alternately 
pressed it to her bosom, and warmed its livid face 
against her burning cheek. There wasa strange fire 
in her eye; as her husband entered, she raised her 
head, and burst into a long and hollow laughter!— 
She knew him not—reason had forsaken its seat, and 
Leonora N——= was a hopeless maniac! 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, June 4, 1831. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

The foreign journals received since our last, by the 
arrival of the Napoleon and the Florida at New 
York, are up to the Ist of May from London, and the 
2d from Liverpool. They aré principally occupied 
with debates on the Reform Bill, and the speculations 
of their editors and correspondents upon the same 
subject. The brilliant successes of Poland are appa- 
rently neglected, and the affairs of France, Belgium 
and Italy, treated as minor events, when contrasted 
with the critical aspect of affairs in Great Britain. 
The dissolution of Parliament, the causes which led 
to it, and its probable results upon the country, now 
monopolize the attention of all pens and tongues. The 
dissolation took place on the twenty-first. The 
measure was anticipated by the ministerial prints. 

The Edinburgh Review, in alluding to the then 
probable dissolution, remarks:— 

** We will venture to predict that no such pros- 
et of convulsion ever was before this country as 
will befall it, should this great measure of the go- 
vernment be rejected by the interested exertions of 
the borough party. In proportion to the union and 
delight which now prevail among all ranks and con- 
ditions of men in every quarter, will be the indigna- 
tion of this exasperated people. Over the possible 
consequences we gladly draw a veil.”’ 

This gloomy anticipation will scarcely be realized. 
The people about the great metropolis and its vicini- 
ty appear warm in their allegiance to the king, fa- 
vourable to the measure of reform, and disposed to 
sustain that measure by electing a parliament that 
will give them all they require. According to the 
London Courier, the results of a new election will 
be certain of the success of the bill. By this mea- 
sure, says that paper, the ministry will dispose of 
more than twenty members, who were brought into 
the house for close boroughs by the late administra- 
tion, and the freeholders of counties, and freemen of 


‘ None worth repeating,” | Cities and open boroughs, will have an opportunity 


was the answer; ‘I saw Mrs. N—— and your son a| of displacing some thirty or forty members, who, in 


tew days since; both well and blooming, a l’ordi- 
naire.” Whata relief to a father’s heart! He was 
now ready to laugh at his own fears, and blamed him- 


voting against the reform bill, have violated their 
duty to their constituents. Here, then, will be a 


self for having yielded to his imagination. A few | triumphant majority. The same paper awards the 


miles farther, and he was at his own door. i 
dark misty morning—at the moment the carriage 
drew up on the lawn, and Mr. N—— was in the act 


It was a/ highest eulogy tothe conduct of the king. 


Great excitement prevailed in England, touching 


of descending from it, the front door of the building | the elections, and we are glad to see the people, the 
gently opened, and a tall figure wrapped in 4 gray! friends of reform, in many instances, successful. 
cloak, was seen gliding down the stairs.. Uttering The Globe of the thirtieth says:—* Reform has 


a ery of despair, Mr. N—— rushed forward in pur- 
suit of it, but after P 


wall, nothing could be seen. 


assing the corner of the garden | gained already two in London, two in Southwark, two 
Whatever was this/ in Dover, two in Lewes, two in Hastings, and twoin 


singular mission was accomplished, and it| Ajbans. In all the other places the former mem- 


had vanished 
and shuddering, returned; he was met 
attendant of his wife, bathed in tears. 


mearth. The man, hastily 
y the favourite 


‘* Oh, sir, my | E. D. Scott replaces Mr. G. Vernon, who supported 


bers were returned, except at Litchfield, where Sir 


poor mistress!” was all she could at first articulate; | the bill. In Oxfordshire, Mr. Fane, who opposed 


but seeing he attempted to pass her, she caught his 
arm. ‘ Donot go in, sir; for God’s sake! not yet— 
oh, it is more than a father’s heart can bear. Your 
son lies dead!”—He heard no more, the blow was too 
sudden, and he fell insensible. 

As the swoon passed away, he found himself sur- 
rounded by anxious and tearful faces. He strove to 
rise, but his limbs were yet powerless. “Tell me 
all,” he faintly artieulated; and, in broken accents, 
the weeping menial related, that the child had been 
slightly indisposed two days since; the Doctor had 
visited it, and left some drops which at the time 
seemed to give relief—last night the symptoms of 
indisposition had recurred, and Mrs. N—— admi- 
nistered herself what she conceived to be some me- 
dicine. Alas! by some fatal accident the bottle left by 
Dr. Y¥. had been exchanged, and she had given the 
child laudanum! The mistake was discovered too 
late, and ‘*it died in her arms at three o’clock this 
morning,”’ said the woman. 

What a tale was this for a husband and father so 
devoted as Mr. N——. He staid not to hear what 
they would have said farther; he listened not to their 


the bill, has resigned in despair on the result of a 
canvass of three days. In Cornwall, the canvass of 
Sir R. Vyvyan has beenmostunsuccessful. Some of 
his friends, who had undertaken a district of four 
parishes, where he obtained last year from 300 to 
400 votes, could only get 11 promises in his favour. 
In Liverpool, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Denison, (by proxy, ) 
and General Gascoyne are the only candidates who 
are likely to be proposed.” The prospect in other 
parts of the country are equally flattering. 


Bulwer has no doubt been re-elected to parlia- 
ment. Heisa firm friend to reform. 
The Dutchess of Wellington is dead. 


In Ireland great distress and commotion prevail. 
O’Connell is indeed performing the part of a patriot, 
and is endeavouring to still the tempest which the re- 
cent excitements have produced. The Irish Advocate 
of Saturday last, anew journal just attempted in New 


chamber. Staggering and almost blind, the wretched 


York, holds this language, which may not be amiss 


here as explaining the position of the unhappy coun- 
try referred to: 

Mr. O’Brren, the member for Ennis, has stated 
in the House of Commons, that, in the county of 
Clare, there is an organized system of insurrection 
in operation; that men were assembling in bodies of 
four or five thousand, who have videttes stationed to 
give them warning of any approaching attack: We 
would hail a revolutionary movement in Ireland, if it 
originated from the united mass of the people, as the 
dawn of her liberty—as the herald of her future free- 
dom: but, at the present time, were one to take place, 
we fear it would avail but little, as a great portion of 
the nation are inclined to try their chance at the bar 
of areformed parliament. It wouldtend at the pre- 
sent time, we think, to weaken the moral strength of 
the country materially, and would afford an opportu- 
nity to the hell-hounds of the ascendency, who have 
been so long held in the leash, for dipping their fangs 
again into the blood of the poor Catholic, under pre- 
tence of assisting the government. The reform bill 
will determine every thing. Should it be granted, 
we think the repeal of the union must follow, and 
that Ireland will have her legislature restored to her 
—a legislature not like the one with which she part- 
ed, composed of an ascendency of borough-mongers, 
ministerial hirelings, and men wedded to the inter- 
ests of a sect, instead of to those of the country—but 
of men unswayed by prejudice, nominated and elect- 
ed by the universal people, and devoted to the inter- 
ests of their country and her cause. With such repre- 
sentatives, it is not difficult toforesee what the result 
would be, were their constitutional rights violated in 
the slightest degree. Like the Diet of Poland, they 

ould proclaim the independence of their country, 
and her eternal separation from the unholy alliance 
in which she has been so long fettered—they would 
call on the people, and the people would support 
them—a second army of volunteers would start up, 
and with arms in their hands avenge the wrongs and 
assert the rights of theircountry. ‘This is one of the 
many reasons which induces us to believe, that the 
reform bill will not pass. ‘The ascendency in Ire- 
land, foreseeing the consequences that would result 
from its being granted, have organized a powerful 
party in opposition to it: they have not left a stone 
unturned in their endeavours to defeat it, and we fear 
that they have succeeded but too well; they feel that 
their own interests depend on the continuance of the 
present order of things; and that, by the reform bill. 
succeeding, they will be destroyed, as the power 
will depart from the minority to the majority—from 
the Protestant to the Catholic—from the aristocracy 
to the people. . 

In subsequent columns will be found a highly in- 
teresting letter of O. P. Q.; the version given by this 
writer of the insurrection in Lithuania, is most flat- 
tering as to the ultimate independence of Poland. 


The cholera morbus, we are sorry to perceive, has 
extended to the patriots from their oppressors. 
Prompt exertions were taken to allay the disease. 
There is nothing important from France, except 
that the difference between her and Don Miguel 
wears a threatening aspect. 

The project to smother the animosities of Bel- 
gium, and appease the jealousies of Franee and En- 
gland, by an offer on the part of the former of the 
Belgic crown to Prince Leopold, and a union of that 
prince with a daughter of Louis Philip, appears fea- 
sible. One of the London papers states that a depu- 
tation, charged with such a mission, had arrived in 
that metropolis, and adds—‘‘If Prince Leopold be 
not too coy, the Belgian squabble is at an end.” 


THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 

- The opinions of the liberal British press with re- 
gard to Louis Philip, and his conduct since his ele- 
vation to the throne, are far from eulogistic of that 
King. A late number of the London Courier, in 
mentioning a rumour that a Congress was about to 
be held at Rome for the arrangement of affairs in 
certain portions of Italy, holds this language, in the 
censure of which, touching the French Government, 
and the cautious policy of King Philip, we join most 
heartily. ‘The note appended to the article is espe- 
cially worthy of perusal: 

‘¢ History proves that liberty was formerly enjoy- 
ed by the Bolognese, and recent events show that the 
love of liberty, although long dormant, is not extin- 
guished in their breasts. ‘The death of the late Pope 
freeing them from ties contracted by feelings of ho- 
nour and respect towards him, afforded them a fair 
opportunity to re-assert their ancient and undoubted 
rights; and according to accounts, to which credit is 
attached, they were encouraged in their attempts to | 
reinstate Bologna and its dependencies in their free- 
dom, by — held out to them by agents of the 
French Government; accounts which we believe, 
from the declaration made by the French Minister 
in the Chamber of Deputies. But, alas! these seem 
to have ended in a double delusion—to the Bolognese 
and to the French nation. The pompous declaration 
of Casimir Perier produced enthusiastic feelings in 
the French Chamber, and he then cunningly seized 
the opportunity to obtain large grants of money and 


credit, in hopes that the French Government would 


take energetic steps against Austria, and prevent her 
interfering by her armies in annihilating the 
of |tberty springing up among the Bolognese. But 
one of two things is the case—either that France did 
not hold towards Austria that bold language which the 
speeches of her Ministers vapoured out in the Chain- 
ber of Deputies; or, if she did, that Austria trust- 
ed to the cautious and selfish policy of Louis Philip, 
whose unremitted care seems to be, at all sacrific 
to secure the throne of France for himself and his 
immediate descendant. But we have learnt, from 
several sources, that a feeling has sprung up’ in 
France, and is fast gaining ground, that a mistaken 
idea was, at the commencement, entertained of him; 
they are now alive to his prudent, calculating max- 
ims, as regards money, shown by him particularly in’ 
his efforts to procure a large civil list, so opposite 
to the generosity displayed by the British Sovereign; 
but grandeur and energy of character are required to 
lease and reign over a great and enterprising netion 
ike the French, and it is commonly said in Paris 
that his familiar phrase, applied to the National 
Guards, by calling them his ** dear comrades,” has 
now lost its magnetic power. 


With regard to Italy, it became necessary for 
France, in order to save appearances, to do some- 
thing; and in consequence she has brought forward 
the project of a Congress at Rome, which is now a 
very useless matter; for at this moment Austria, 

who, according to advices received this day, has ta- 

en possession of the town and citadel of Ancona, ) 
has, by her wicked but active operations, completely 
attained her object in the destruction of the germ of 
liberty in the apy com Prince Metternich is too 
able a politician to have allowed himself to have en- 
tertained the idea of retaining possession of the un- 
fortunate Bolognese, the blood of whose citizens has 
flowed by Austrian bayonets in defence of their li- 
berties; therefore the Congress will meet with no 
difficulty in their proposal to Austria to vacate her 
conquests; and once more by the subjection of that 
fine country cause it toenter under Papal despotism, 
which will be sustained by mercenary corps of hired 
Swiss, and other foreign troops. Perhaps it would 
be well if England showed her abhorrence of such 
wanton despotism and injustice by not honouring the 
farce ofa Congress by a Plenipotentiary. Situated 
as she is, however, whatever her abhorrence may be 
of such shameful conduct, we consider that she could 
not, and ought not, to have interfered, except by re- 
monstrance, which we doubt not she has done, judg- 
ing from the well known liberal and just sentiments 
of the present Cabinet. 


LATER FROM BRAZIL. 


We learn by the arrival below, says the Baltimore 


American of yesterday, of the brig Lexington, of 
some further particulars relative to’ the revolution- 
ary movements which have oceurred in Brazil. We 
are indebted to the attention of a passenger in the 
Lexington, for papers te the 20th of April inclusive. 
The troops in Bahia were decidedly in favour df the 
Constitutional or revolutionary party. What par- 
ticular form of government would be established, 
was rather doubtful when the Lexington sailed. The 
revolution in Rio de Janeiro was not then known in 
Bahia, and its effect there of course remains to be 
seen. The annexed letter, from a respectable 


* We have heard, from a variety of sources, tha 
within these few months, there been silently 
working in the minds of the French a revolution in 
sentiment, and a diminution of feeling, towards Lou- 
is Philip, which may account for the 122 black balls 
ity on the law for the exclusion of the Bourbons. 

ad the law been confined simply to the exclusion 
of Charles and the Duke of Angouleme, it is said, 
that not one black ball would have been given. The 
French are a volatile, but sensitive people, when the 
hopes they entertained have not been realized; on the 
contrary, seeing their public funds reduced to one 
half of their value in ten months, their internal com- 
merce at a stand, their military hopes disappointed, 
they ask themselves what they have gained in pre- 
ferring the Duke of Orleans to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, whom Chateaubriand calls, “the child of mis- 
fortune,” and, as the saying is, ‘* pity begets love;” 
the French ambition too has been mortified by the 
refusal of Louis Philip to seeure and attach as a 
jewel to the French Crown four millions of inhabi- 
tants, with many fortified towns, which their former 
wars could not conquer. The French impute the 
refusal of Belgium not to the motive of disinterest- 
edness, but to fear. Situated as Louis Philip is, 
generosity, in place of selfishness, would have been 
good policy; and the complaint is just, that, enjoying 
as he doeg, an immense private property, he was not 
satisfied with the proposal of eighteen millions of 
franes for his Civil List, which is double the amount 
granted to our gracious Sovereign, while the gene- 
rous refusal of the King of England to receive the 
usual gift of £50,000 for the outfit of his consort, is 
contrasted by the French with that of their own 
Monarch, much to the disadvantage of the latter 
Sovereign. It isto be observed that, we believe, 
neither the judges’ nor ambassadors’ salaries, or 
pensions, form, as formerly in England, any part of 
the French Civil List, and when the difference in the 
expense of living in France is considered, eighteen 
millions of franes is fully equal to thrice the amount 
received by King William, 


* 
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Source, shows that the revolution has not been unat- 
tended with bloodshed. Besides the wanton destruc- 
tion of merchandise and other property, belonging 
to the Portuguese residents, the lives of twenty of 
that class had been taken, and the security of others 
was yet problematical. A paper of the 18th April, 
before us, contains a list of thirty Portuguese, be- 
sides a number of the clergy, who were bavished 


from the country. 
April 18th, 1851. 

Under date of the 11th inst. per brig Consul, we 
advised you of the unfortunate revolution in our 
province, and our hopes that quiet would have been 
restored, and business again be transacted with con- 
fidence; but another and more fatal disturbance has 
again taken place, and the result can scarcely be 
counted on. On the 13th a Brazilian was murdered 
by a Portuguese, while conversing in the most public 
parts of our city. ‘The vengeance of his countrymen 
has been carried to a great and deadly extent. About 
twenty Portuguese who were found in the streets 
within two hours afterwards have been cruelly mur- 
dered, and those who have escaped on board vessels 
in port, where they now are, can scarcely be called 
secure from the attacks of desperadoes. During the 
whole of the 13th and 14th, we were in aeritical situ- 
ation. The greatest difficulty was experienced by 
the general-at-arms and his officers, in preventing the 
troops joining in the general destruction of life and 
property, which occurred on those days. A general 
wish appeared in the minds of the rabble to sack the 
lower city—many vendas were forced open—pipes 
of wine, oil, &c. broken, and their contents discharg- 
ed in streams along the streets. Wherever the doors 
were too secure from their attacks, various instru- 
ments were used to force them, and many parts of 
the city present a sad spectacle of the rage and wan- 
tonness of an infuriated populace. : 

All business, as may well be supposed, is ata 
stand; and an order has been issued for all Portuguese 
who are enemies to the constitution to embark and 
leave instantly. Very many who have been our 
principal men in business will leave through fear, 
although not among the proscribed. The great aim 
at present of the government is to disarm all, and 


particularly the blacks and mulattoes, from whom |’ 


we have every thing to fear in case of any further 
disturbance. The number of regular troops has been 
re-inforced by 800 men from the ‘‘ Torre,” and the 
general has requested the embodying of a national 
guard for the protection of the city, to be composed 
of merchants and others of respectability. 

The last fourteen days we have scarcely done any 
thing. Premium on copper has advanced to 40 per 
et. and so scarce that it is difficult to find sufficient 
for expenses. Sales of Flour are refused except for 
cash; some small parcels have been sold at 12} and 
14].—There is no Exchange on England—Bills have 
been offered at 33d. but there is no money. There 
are many vessels here, for freight, but they find no 
employment. 

We trust that as we have now had two days of quiet, 
the populace will be satisfied with what is already 
done, and that affairs will be settled. We cannot, 
however, anticipate any thing favourable in business 
for some time to come.” 


‘Capt. Childs, who so long and satisfactorily com- 
manded the Washington Greys, resigned previous to 
his departure for France, and Lieutenant Worrell 
has been promoted to his place. 


LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. 

The Harpers of New York have commenced a new 
undertaking, which, if proseeuted with the vigour 
and ability which characterize the *‘ Family Libra- 
ry,” cannot fail to be eminently successful. We 
quote the article setting forth the character of this 
new publication :— 


‘¢ Fictitious composition is now admitted to form 
an extensive and important portion of literatare,— 
Well wrought novels take their rank by the side of 
real narratives, and are appealed to as evidence in all 
questions concerning man. In them the customs of 
countries, the transitions and shades of character, 
and even the very peculiarities of costume and dia- 
lect, are curiously preserved; and the imperishable 
spirit that surrounds and keeps them for the use of 
successive generations, renders the rarities for ever 
fresh and green. In them humanlife is laid down as 
onamap. The strong and vivid exhibitions of pas- 


sion and of character which they furnish, acquire and 


maintain the strongest hold upon the curiosity, and, 
it may be added, the affection of every class of read- 
ers; for not only is entertainment in all the various 
moods of tragedy and comedy provided in their pa- 
ges, but he who reads them attentively may often ob- 
tain, without the bitterness and danger of experience, 
that knowledge of his fellow creatures which but for 
such aid could, in the majority of cases, be acquired 
only ata period of life too late to turn it to account. 

This ** Lib of Select Novels’? will embrace 
none but such as have received the impress of gene- 
ral approbation, or have been written by authors of 
established character; and the publishers hope to re- 
ceive such encouragement from the public patronage 
as will enable them in the course of time to produce 
aseries of works of uniform appearance, and includ- 
ing most of the really valuable novels and romances 
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that have been or shall be issued from the modern 
English and American press. The store from which 
they are at liberty to choose is already sufficiently 
great to ensure them against any want of ma- 
terial; and it is their intention to make such arrange- 
ments as shall warrant the public confidence in the 
judgment with which the selection will be made. 
The price, too, will be so moderate asto make it ac- 
cessible to almost any income; and the style in which 
itis to be performed will render it a neat and couve- 
nient addition to every library. 


The first of the scries, being that very excellent 
novel **Cyril Thornton,” was received in this city on 
Saturday last. Itis got upin a very neat manner, 
and as a specimen is abundantly promising. The 
second of the series will be anew novel—the ‘*Dutch- 
man’s Fireside,”—from the pen of that popular 
American writer, Paulding. 


The editor of the Richmond Compiler attributes 
the popular letters of ** O. P. Q.” to the Rev. C. 
C. Colton, the celebrated author of Lacon, who is 
reputed to have become a victim to the vice of gam- 
bling. The suggestion is not unlikely. 


One of the late London papers says: 


The author of ** Vivian Grey” will certainly pro- 
duce his story of ** The Young Duke,” in the course 
of the present month. Report speaks of this work 
as being, in character, incident, and plot, of a descrip- 
tion which, while it is perfectly true to nature, is new 
to fiction. ‘Thisis as it should be; the namerous 
readers of ** Vivian Grey” expect something origi- 
nal from the hands of the author. 


West’s celebrated picture of Cantst ResEct- 
ED” having been brought back from New Orleans, 
the son of the eminent painter has consented to ex- 
hibit ita few days longer in this city. The large 
room of the Masonic Hall has been engaged for the 
purpose, where it will soon be submitted again to 
the view of the public. 


COMMON PLACE BOOK OF POETRY. 

This is thetitle of a new work whichhas just been 
issued from the Boston press, under the editorial su- 
perintendence of Mr. Cheever. It is comprised in 
400 pages, and contains selections from the writings 
of the most promising American Poets. It has been 
compiled with much discretion, and is intended as 
aschool book. We learn that a work ina somewhat 
similar spirit isin preparation by Mr. Hughes of this 
city. 


Among the novelties of literature, announced in 
the English papers, we see Philip Augustus, a new 
novel by the author of De L’Orme—Sir Arthur 
Brook’s Travels in Spain and Morocco—Bogte Cor- 
bert, by the author of Laurie ‘Todd—The Smuggler, 
by the author of the O’Hara Tales, and a new novel 
by the author of Sydenham. 


Western Press,—‘‘ Westward the march 
of empire takes it way.”” Nothing could more fully 
illustrate this remark of the poet than the character, 
intelligence, and scope of the western periodical and 
book press. A late number of the Illinois Maga- 
zine says:—*‘ Something like 85,000 volumes have 
been issued within three months from the presses of 
Cincinnati; and, within the same time, $000 primers 
and pamphlets, sermions, &c. equal altogether to 
about 3000 duodecimo volumes more. Within the 
same time the daily and periodical presses have is- 
sued as follows: 3 daily papers, 700 copies daily; 2 
semiweekly, 850 semiweekly; 6 weekly papers, 6800 
per week; 2semimonthly, 2700; 1 monthly, 2000 per 
month; 1 quarterly, 1000 per quarter.”” Some of 
these western newspapers are equal, in point of 
ability, to any of the newspapers of the country; as an 
instance of which, we may mention the Nashville 
Herald, one of the most iatellectual sheets that comes 
under our notice. 


Mr. Parxkinsox, who keeps the confectionary 
establishment in Chestnut street, actuated by the 
same spirit which moved the celebrated Richard 
Emmons to the authorship of the Fredoniad, affords 
the following liberal offer in a recent advertisement: 


‘¢ Being desirous of continually carrying improve- 
ments into every branch of his establishment, he 
offers to his literary friends, or others, a premium 
of an elegant plum cake, for the best twenty-five 
mottos, of from 2 to 6 lines, suitable for mdttos to 
secrets; and an elegant pound cake, for the second 
best twenty-five mottos—the subject of the verses 
to be the praise of our Country’s Heroes, bridal 
compliments, and the all commanding topics of love. 
If afew were of the comic character, or questions 


and answers, it would be well. All must be strictly 


chaste, and calculated to improve the taste of our Ju- 
venile friends, 
Competition for the premium will be open for one 
month from the date hereof, when a circle of literary 
gentlemen will decide upon the merits of the com~- 


petitors. A sealed letter should attend each copy of 


verses, containing the address of the writer; and 
those alone, which accompany the best and second best 
copy of verses, will be opened, that the Cakes may 
be forwarded to the victors. Such as make the at- 
tempt will please to address 5 
G. PARKINSON, 174 Chesnut street.’ 


The Synod of the associated Church of North }g 


America, have been in session at Canonsburg, Pa. 
for some days past.—Among other business transact- 
ed, it was resolved to establish a Theological Semi- 
nary, to be located at Canonsbarg, for which pur- 
pose the sum of six thousand dollars was appropria- 
ted. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
LIVING LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
James Fexrmone Coorer. 


[The following article is but an abstract of that in 
the New Monthly, which is accompanied by a hand- 
some engraved portrait of Codper,] 

Among the frequenters of circulating libraries, and 
indeed in literary coteries of all kinds, Mr. Cooper 
is generally designated ** The great American No- 
velist.”” When the name of a writer becomes iden- 
tified in this manner with that of his country, he 
may feel sufficiently assured of the permanency of 
his reputation. He may, with perfect safety, leave 
his fame to take care of itself. His is no fleeting or 
narrow renown; it is associated with his 
guage,” 

Weare not hazarding much in saying, that no 
writer ever possessed the advantages enjoyed by the 
author of **The Spy,” on his first outset io literary 
life. The very peculiarity of his situation rendered 
it next to impossible for him to fail in charming that 
large portion of the English people, denominated the 
novel readers, An Esquimaux poet, brought over 
by Capt. Parry, could hardly have excited more 
wonder than the ‘great American Novelist,” when 
he made his first appearance in Europe. The world 
fell into a fit of admiration at the first sign of a ge- 
nius on the barren waste of America, and started at 
it, as the bewildered Crusoe did at Friday’s foot- 
mark onthe sand. But in addition to these lesser 
advantages, the Novelist enjoyed the grand and all- 
sufficing one that arises from an entire originality of 
subject. The field that lay open before him was not 
merely of immeasurable extent, but he had the feli- 
city of having it all to himself. Like the Ancient 
Mariner, 

‘*He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.’ 


He suddenly found himself recognised as the Sir 
Walter* of the New World,—one who was to dofor 
his country what Scott had done for his; to delineate 
the character of its people; to paint its scenery; to 
exult in itsacquirements and prospects; but above all 
to assert its glory and independence. 

If some portion of the success of our Transatlantic 
Novelist was referrible to circumstances, and to the 
peculiar attractiveness of his subjects, a still greater 
portion was attributable to himself, and to the ener- 
Sa enthusiasm which he brought to his Jabours. 

e never met with novels—({and we have read all 
that were ever written since the creation of the 
world, )—of a more absorbing character, or more fa- 
tal to the female propensity of skipping the digres- 
sive portions. Every word of Mr. Cooper’s narra- 
tiveis effective, or appears so while you read, and 
yet he does not seruple to describe an object, in the 
most elaborate and uncompromising terms, three or 
four times over in the same work, if it be nece 
that the reader should have an accurate outline of it 
before his eyes. His sea scenes are unique. He 
does not give you ‘‘a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean.” All is action, character and poetry. You 
see, in theimages which he conjures up, every ac- 
cessory of the scene, however insignificant; you hear 
in the terms in which he describes them, the roaring 
of the surge, the voices of the seamen, and the flap- 
ping of the sails. Amidst such scenes as these, 
where, 


‘¢ His march is o’er the mountain wave, - 
His home is on the deep,” 


we lose sight ofland altogether; and are startled, a 
few chapters farther on, at finding ourselves in a wild, 
barren, wiutry region, the antipodes of that we had 
left.. ‘* The Water Witch,” his last production, 
has several sea scenes; not inferior to any that pre- 
ceded them. Itis more wild and experimental in 


* An example of Mr Cooper’s appreciations of his 
illustrious rival, oceurred while he was sitting for the 
rtrait that accompanies ovr sketch. The artist, 
adame Mirbel, requested him, as is usual in such 
eases, to fix his eye upona particular point. ‘* Look 
at that picture,” sad she, ointing to one ofa dis- 
tinguished statesman. ‘‘No,” said Cooper, ‘if I 
must look at any, it shall be at my master,” directing 
on glance a little higher to a portrait of Sir Walter 
cott. 


parts, but it lacks nething in point of freshness and 
energy. 

From all that we can Jearn of this gifted Ameri- 
can, from those who have had the best and’ most re- 
cent opportunities of personal observation, we should 
judge that his general ti, indicates a man of 
strong natural powers, great decision of character, 
and observant habits,—more perhaps of things than 
men. He is rather above than under the middle 
height, his figure well and firmly set, and his move- 
ments rather rapid than graceful. All his gestures 
are those of promptness and energy. His high expan- 
sive forehead is a phrenological curiosity; a deep in- 
denture across its open surface throws the lower or- 
ans of eventuality, locality, and individuality, into 
fine effect; while those immediately above— compa- 
rison, casualty, and guiety—are equally remarkable. 
His eyes, which are deeply set, have a wild, stormy, 
and restless mo TaN as if they scorned sleep, and 
were perpetually in search of something. But it is 
his mouth that has the strongest pretensions to sin- 
gularity of charaeter. An inflexible firmness forms 
its expression when silent, but when he speaks, it 
seems as though he held all the passions and feelings 
of the heart under his command, and coald summon 
them tohis lip at pleasure. It is then that he rivets the 
attention more than any living writer—not excepting 
Worsdsworth. David, the French sculptor, in his 
fine bust of the novelist, has given this character ad- 
mirably. His head altogether is strikingly intellec- 
tual; its severity is relieved by simplicity. Nature 
moulded it in majesty, yet denied it not the gentler 
graces that should ever adorn greatness. 

His manners are a pleasant mixture of the mariner 
and the gentleman. He is an American, even in our 
English sense of the term; the amor patriz is in him 
a _ that never subsides; he is devotedly attach- 
ed to his country. to its institutions, and (as is ap- 
parent from his works) to its ragged but magnificent 
scenery. 

The family of Mr. Cooper was originally from 
Backingham in England, settled in America in 1679, 
and about a century afterwards became established 
in the state of New York. He was born at Burlington 
on the Delaware, in 1789, and was removed at an 
early age to Cooper’s Town—a place of whichhe | 
has given an interesting account is ‘* The Pioneers.”’ 
At thirteen, he was admitted to Yale College, New 
Haven, and three years afterwards, went to sea—an 
event that gave a character and a colour to his after 
life, and ree impressions, of which the world 
has already reaped the rich result, On his marriage 
with a danghter of John Peter De Lancey, of West 
Chester seem New York, he quitted the navy and 
devoted himself to composition. Mr. Cooper’s first 
work was in 1821, and every year since 
that period has brought its new novel. He has al- 
ready printed and become popular in many eities-— 
in London, Paris, Florence, and Dresden. 

In 1826, his health having suffered considerably 
from a fever that attacked him two years before, he 
was induced to visit Europe; this has restored him, . 
and he now thinks of returning to a home which his 
heart has never abandoned. We had omitted to 
mention, that Mr. Cooper was appointed, chiefly to 
protect his papers, to the Consulship at Lyons—a 
nomiuval post, which he resigned about three years 
ago. 
In Paris, where Mr. Cooper at present resides, no 
man is more sought after, and few so much respected. 
Under the old regime it might have been diferent. 
The whisperings of prejudice, jealousy, and national 
dislike, that were occasionally audible here, do not 
reach him there. Heappears to be perfectly at his 
ease—sensible of the estimation, but not over-esti- 
mation, in which he is held by all sects and parties. 
Yet he seems to claim little consideration on the 
score of intellectual greatness; he is evidently proud- 
er of his birth than of his genius; and looks, speaks, 
and walks as if he exulted more in being recognised 
as an American citizen, than as the author of ** The 
Pilot” and **The Prairie.” 


PASSAGES FROM AFTERNOON READING. 


‘*TIs it not wondrous, that while you are admirin 
the sun, who is plunging beneath the vault of the 
west, another observer is beholding him as he quits 
the regions of the east—in the same instant, repos- 
ing weary from the dust of the evening and awaken- 
ing youthful and fresh in the dews of the morn!— 
There is not a moment of the day in which the same 
sun is not rising, shining in his zenith and setting on 
the world.” 

‘* The Greenlanders believe,” says Herder, ‘that 
their priests or wizards can change a soul that is sick 
and weary of existence into a fresh and youthful one 
(what an agreeable creed!) that the stars are men 
and women, who are wandering about lost—that. 
shooting stars are souls going on a visit, and the 
moon isa brother chasing his sister the sun, and that 
he runsafier her till he grows lean, and then goes 
away to kill seals, and comes back fat to renew the 
chase—that the moon is glad when women die, and 
the sun when men die.” 

There are some poetical conceits in S wedenbourg’s 
writings; for instance:— 

**The arcanum is this—that all the thoughts of 
men diffuse themselves into the spiritual world in 
every direction, not unlike the rays of light which 
are diffused from flame. Inasmuch as the spiritual 
world consists of Heaven and Hell, and Heaven con. 
| sists of innumerable societies, and in like manner, 
. Hell—hence the thoughts of men must needs diffuse 
| themselvesi nto one or the other—spiritual thoughts 


! that relate o the Lord, to love and faith in him, and 
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to the truths and goods of Heaven and the church, 
into Heavenly societies; but thoughts merely natural 
which relate to self and the world, and the love there- 
of, into infernal societies. Thus when man becomes 
a spirit he is either in Heaven or Hell—for where 
the mind is there the whole man ts. 

** Man, so long as he lives in the world, is in the 
midst of spirits as to his spirit, and yet spirits do not 
know that they are with man, nor does man know 
that he is with spirits. As soon as spirits begin to 
speak with man, they ¢ome out of their spiritual 
state into the natural state of man, and in this case 
they know that they are with man, and conjoin them- 
selyes with the thoughts of his affection, and from 
those thoughts speak with him. They cannot enter 
into any other thoughts, for similar affection and con- 
sequent thought conjoins all, and dissimilar sepa- 
rates. Hence enthusiastic spirits alone speak with 
enthusiasts, and so on—like spirits with like spt- 
rits. » 

‘It is the peculiarity of genius,” says Foster, 
“that the phenomena of nature never become so fa- 
miliar as to lose their influence.” : 

‘‘Men of sound common sense; i. e. those snails 
in intellect who wear their eyes at the tips of their 
feelers, and cannot see unless at the same time they 
touch.” (A shrewd definition—I forget where I 
found it. ) ‘ 

‘* Qui nescit dissimulare;” remarks Petronius Ar- 
biter, ‘‘nescit vivere,” (he who does not know how 
to dissemble, does not know how to live,—a good 
point to split hairs upon, and founded possibly on 
just observation of human life. ) : 

Madam de Stael says very truly :—**Whoever aims 
at distinction is sure immediately to raise an unfa- 
vourable impression against himself; the public is 
wearied, ‘iol sickens at the first appearance of a man 
who attempts to win any mark in its favour.” 

‘*]$y a singular contrast,” says the same lady, “‘the 
Arts, while they give a taste and relish for life, ren- 
der us rather dull and indifferent to death. ‘The 
poe alone make us cling forcibly to existence, 

y the wish they inspire for the accomplishment of 
their object; but a life devoted to mere amusement 
diverts without captivating, and disposes to intoxica- 
tion, sleep and death.” 

«The best book does but little good to the world, 
and much harm to the author.” (One of the shrewd- 
est of Rousseau’s shrewd apothegms. 

‘‘There are three difficulties in authorship,” says 
Colton, ‘‘to write anything worth publishing—to 
find honest men to publish it—and to get honest men 
to read it.” 

«<'To carry on the feelings of childhood into the 
powers of manhood; to combine the child’s sense of 

wonder and novelty with the appearances which every 
day, for, perhaps, forty years, had rendered familiar 
—this is the character and privilege of genius, and 
one of the marks which distinguish genius from ta- 
lent.” (A passage from Coleridge, and instinct with 
the penetration and truth of the mind of that great 


man. ) 

**Pope, den, Swift, Racine, Boileau, La Fon- 
taine, (with | his natvete, which is generally indi- 
cative of passion) were none of them famous as lo- 
vers. Ovid’s conceits are the antipodes of feeling, 
and Anacreon was a mere rowe. Cowley was an 
anchorite, Prior, who wrote so freely on love, wasa 
rake, and Rousseau wrote Julia, and lived with The- 
resa, who was ‘‘all for love, and a little for the bot- 
tle.” (Rather a saucy passage for a woman to indite. 
It was written, however, by a charming one—the 
authoress of the “ Diary of an Ennuyee,” who, we 
are told, has recovered most unsentimentally from 
her consumption, and is now living in London, fair, 
fat, forty, and (since) married.”’) 

** Books,” says the pretty Ternissa, talking and 
walking with Epicurus and Leoatium, in the philo- 

_sophers garden walk for three, ‘* books always make 

one sigh and think of something else.” (A remark 
of the most delightful naivete—expressing better than 
a volume of dissertation, the mood in which an idle 
and contented man reads and muses. ) 


Landor, in his Imaginary Conversations, has a 
figure very descriptive of a kind of character much 
about in the world;—** When an insect dips into the 
surface of the stream, it forms a circle round which 
it catches a quick radiance from the sun or moon, 
while the stiller water on every side flows without 
any; in like manner a small politician may attract the 
notice of the people by putting into motion the pliant 
element about him; while greater men pass utterly 
away, leaving not even this momentary sparkle.” 
Shelly has a beautiful truth thrown away in the 
end of a verse on an otherwise indifferent subject:— 


All things that we love and cherish, 
: Like ourselves must fade and perish, 

Such is our rude mortal lot— 

Love itself would, did they not.” 


Who would not be reconciled by this melancholy 
hilosophy to the perishing of any thing on which he 
had set his heart?” 
_ *¢Itis reported of Magdalen, Queen of France, 
‘that walking forth in an evening with her ladies, she 
spied M. Alanus, one of the king’s chaplains, a de- 
 erepid,olc,hard-favoured man, fast asleep in a bower, 
and kissed him sweetly; when the ladies laughed at 
her for it, she replied, that it was not his person that 
she did embrace, but with a platonic love, the divine 
beauty of his soul.” (A pleasant little story from 
Burton, and, very properly, told only as a hearsay. ) 
«*There is nothing more frightful,” says Goethe 
with his peculiar faithfulness to nature, ‘‘ than to 


cate our thoughts without reserve. So longas one is 
by himself, one fancies there is no end to the novel- 
ties and wonders he is studying—but let the two talk 
together awhile, right from the heart, one sees how 
soon all this is exhausted.” 

*¢] detest these evergreens, They seem to have 
no sympathy with nature.” (Epicurus to Leontium. ) 

‘*©J always dine alone. ‘To me there is an inde- 
cency in speaking with food in the mouth.” (Aso- 
ther of the same philosopher’s refinements, ) 

Tdlenessis sweet and sacred.” (Epicurus. ) 

*‘ The fairest of the Genii, the Hours, Love, and 
Opportunity, never look back.” (ib.) 

‘¢The climate is more backward and the Youth 
more forward than anciently.” (ib. ) 

Even hatred may be plucked up too 

(Ib. 


“The evanescent tone of fashionable society is 
not easily caught, nor is it desirable it should be, 
considering the care that is taken in these elevated 
regions to deprive conversation of every thing ap- 
proaching to the emphasis of passion or even of se- 
rious interest.” (‘T'rue—perhaps. ) 

** ‘To me the silence of a summer morning is more 
touching than all other silence, because the light 
being broad and strong, as that of noonday at other 
seasons of the year, it seems to differ from perfect 
day, chiefly because man is not yet abroad; and thus, 
the peace of nature, and of the innocent creatures of 
God, seem to be secure and deep, only so long as 
the presence of man and his restless and unquiet 
spirit are not there to troubleits sanctity.” (Opium 
Eater. 

*¢Minds which have fed and developed in a poeti- 
cal world, except at are of the Bay 
cast, do not imagine life destitute of pains; but their 
sorrows, though often deeper, are loftier, freer, and 
more self-chosen than those of others. But when 
they are torn from their and 
tossed at once into the hardships of daily events, 
they shrink and bleed from the merciless necessity.” 

Mary’s Journey—a charming little book, written 
for children, but full of beauty. 


* And the swift thought, 
Winging itself with laughter, lingered not, 


(Shelly. ) 
Here is a pretty ballad from the Border Minstrelsy: 


Yestreen I dreamed a doleful dream; 
I fear there will be sorrow! 

I dreamed, I pu’d the heather green 
Wi? my true love, on Yarrow. 


otle wind that bloweth south, 
rom where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth! 


But in the glen strive armed men; 
They’ve wrought me dole and sorrow; : 
They’ve slain—the comeliest knight they’ve slain; 
He bleeding lies on Yarrow. 


As she sped down yon high, high hill, 
She ga’ed with dole and sorrow; 

And in the den spyed ten slain men, 
On the dewie banks o’ Yarrow. 


She kissed his cheek, she kaim’d his hair, 
She searched his wounds all through, 
She kissed them till her lips grew red, 
On the dewie lawns o’ Yarrow. 


The dewie dens o’ Yarrow. 


The following ‘Lament of the Border Widow,’ is 
also from the Border Minstrelsy:— 

My love he built me a bowery bower, 

And clad it a’ wi’ lilye flower; 

A braver bower ye ne’er did see, 

Than my true love he built for me. 


‘There came a wan by middle day, 

He spied his sport, and went away; 

And brought the king that very night, — 
Who brake my bower and slew my knight. 


He slew my knight to me sae dear; 

He slew my knight and poined his gear, 
My servants all for life did flee, 

And left me in extremetie. ‘ 


I sewed his sheet, making my mane; 
I watched the corpse, myself alane; 
I watched his body night and day; 
No living creature came that way. 


I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I ga’ed, and whiles I satte; 

I digged a Lye and laid him in, 

And happed him with the sod sae green. - 


But think na ye my heart was sair, 

When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair; 
O think na ye my heart was wae, 

When I turned about away to gae? 


Nae living man I ’II love again, 
Since that my lovely knight is slain; 
W? a lock of his yellow hair, 

Pll chain my heart for ever mair. 


The idea that the possessions of the wicked are 
most obnoxious to the depredations of evil spirits, 
may be illustrated by the following tale of a Buttery 
Spirit, extracted from Thomas Heywood:— 
‘¢ An ancient and virtuous monk came to visit his 
nephew, an innkeeper, and, after other discourse, in- 
uired into his circumstances. 
that although he practised all the unconscionable 
tricks of his trade, he was still miserably poor, The 
monk shook his head and asked to see his larder? 


O 


meet an old true friend to whom we can communi- 


and thoughtless 


But flew from brain to brain—such glee was ours.” 


Mine host confessed } 


tonished host, an immense goblin, whose pannel and 
whole efor bespoke his being gorged with 
food, and who, nevertheless, was gormandizing at 
the inkeeper’s expense, emptying whole shelves of 
food, and washing it down with entire hogsheads of 
liquor. ‘To the depredations of this visiter will 
thy viands be exposed,’ quoth the uncle, ‘until 
thou shalt abandon frauds and false reckonings.’ 
The monk returned in a year. The host having tarn- 
ed over a new leaf, had given Christian measure to 
his customers, was now athriving man. When they 
again inspected the larder, they saw the same spirit, 
but wofully reduced in size, and in vain attemptin 
to reach at the full plates and bottles, which st 
around him; starving, in short, like Tantalus, in the 
midst of plenty.” 


‘**Duellists were held in higher esteem in the 16th 
century than in our time, as appears from the fol- 
lowing anecdote, told by Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
in his memoirs:—*‘ All things being ready for the 
ball, and every one being in their place, and I my- 
self being next to the queen (of France) expecting 
when the dancers would come in, one knocked at 
the door somewhat louder than became, as I thought, 
a very civil person. When he came in, I remember 
there was a sudden whisper among the ladies saying 
—‘C’est Monsieur Balagny;’? whereupon I saw the 
ladies and gentlemen, one after another, invite him 
to sit near them; and which is more, when one lady 
had his company awhile, another would say—‘ You 
have engaged him long enough—I must have him 
now;’ at which bold civility of theirs, though I were 
astonished, yet it added unto my wonder, that his 
person could not be thought at most but ordinary 


gray; his doublet but of sackcloth, cut to his shirt, 
and his breeches only of plain gray cloth. Inform- 
ing myself of some standers by who he was, I was 
told he was one of the gallantest men in the world, 
as having killed eight or nine men in single combat, 


him, it being the manner of all French women to 
cherish gallant men, as thinking they could not make 


so much of any one else, with the safety of their 
honour.” 


** The Lykewake, or watching a dead body, in it- 


the assistants, more dismally awful by the mysteri- 
ous horrors of stperstition. In the interval between 
death and interment, the disembodied spirit is sup- 


invoked by certain rites, retains the power of com- 
municating, through its organs, the cause of its dis- 
solution. Such inquiries, however, are always dan- 
gerous, and never resorted to, unless the deceased is 
suspected to have suffered foul play, as it is called.— 
It isthe more unsafe to tamper with this charm in an 
unauthorized manner, because the inhabitants of the 
infernal regions are, at such periods, peculiarly ac- 
tive. One of the most potent ceremonies in the charm 
for causing the dead body to speak, is setting the 
door ajar, or half open. On this account the peasants 
of Scotland always avoid leaving the door ajar while 
a corpse lies in the house. The door must be either 
left wide open, or quite shut; but the first is always 
preferred on account of the exercise of hospitality 
usual on such occasions. The attendants must be 


they do, to avoid, with superstitious horror, the first 
sight of it. The following story, which is often re- 
lated by the peasants of Scotland, will illustrate the 
imaginary danger of leaving the door ajar; ‘In for- 
mer times, a man and his wife lived in a solitary cot- 
tage, on one of the border fells. One day the hus- 
band died suddenly; and his wife, who was equally 
afraid of staying alone by the corpse, or leaving the 
dead body by itself, repeatedly went to the door, and 
looked over the lonely moor for the sight of some 
person approaching. In her confusion and alarm, 
she accidentally left the door ajar, when the corpse 
suddenly started up, and sat in the bed frightfully 
griuning ather. She sat alone, crying bitterly, un- 
able to avoid the fascination of the dead man’s eye— 
and too much terrified to break the sullen silence, 
till a Catholic priest, passing over the wild, entered 
the cottage. He first set the door quite open, then 
put his litde finger in his mouth, and said the pater- 
noster backwards, when the horrid look of the corpse 
relaxed: it fell back on the bed, and behaved itself 
asa dead man ought todo.’ ‘This singular supersti- 
tion is still credited in the wilder parts of Scotland,” 
(Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. ) 


** The queen of Fairies Reagent me, 
In yon green hill to dwell: 
And I’m a fairy lyth and limb; 
Fair ladye, view me well. 
But we that live in fairy land, 
No sickness know nor pain; 
I quit my body when | will, 
And take to it again. 
I quit my body when I please, 
Or unto it repair; 
We can inhabit at our ease, 
In either earth or air. 
Our shapes and size we can convert, 
To either | or small; 
An old nut shell’s the same to us, 
‘As is the lofty hall. 
We sleep in rose-buds soft and sweet, 


We revel in the stream; — 
We wanton lightly on the wind, 


handsome; his hair, which was cut very short, half 


and that for this reason the ladies made so much of 


self a melancholy office, is rendered, in the idea of 


osed to hover around its mortal habitation, and, if 


likewise careful never to leave the corpse alone, or if 


And all our wants are well supplied, 
From every rich man’s store, 
Who thankless saves the gift he gets, 
And vainly grasps for more.” 
The following is from the beautiful old ballad of 
Tamlane:— 
Pil make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 
It is a sweet fancy, often met with in the old Scotch 
ballads in the lamentations for the dead lover or mise. 
tress. 
** The game of life 
Looks cheerful when one carries in one’s heart 
The unalienable treasure—.’T is a game 
Which, having once reviewed, I turn more joyous 
Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss.” 
( Wallenstien. ) 


FRANCE, 
INSURRECTION IN LITHUANIA AND IMPERIAL 
UKASE OF T SHC 
FROM SOLAN DESPOT NICHOLAS-NEWS 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
Pants, April 27, 1831. 

Sir—In the north of Europe is a country called 
Lithuania, which is nearly as large as that part of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
called England. It was in olden times a distinet na- 
tion, governed by its Grand Duke, and was 300 miles 
long, and 250 miles broad. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was united to Poland, and has ever since, 
with a small exception, belonged to it, until, by the 
iniquitous conduct of the Empress Catharine, in the: 
eighteenth, and by the scandalous treaties of the holy 
alliance in the nineteenth century, both it and Po- 
land have been by force united to Russia! Before 
those unjust and dishonest measures, Poland was 
governed by an elective Monarch, and Lithuania 
had her share in the nomination, It is bounded on 
the south by Volhynia, on the’ west by Little Po- 
land, Polachia, Prussia, and Samogitia, on the north 
by Courland and Russia, and on the east by Russia. 
‘The country is flat but fertile. It produces corn,. 
honey, wood and wool. Its horses are celebrated, 
its forests extensive, and there is no reason why the 
oe. as not be happy, but that they are op- 
pressed. 

The peasants and the great mass of the people are 
kept in a state of the most abject vassalage, and their 
ideas, manners, dress and actions are those ef beings 
who dare not think for fear of offending their Go- 
vernors. Their ragees 4 are divided into two classes: 
those whoare rich and overbearing, and those who 
are poor and discontented. The poor nobility act 
as a sort of superior domestics to the wealthy, and 
are treated with contempt and brutality. The capi- 
tal of Lithuania is Wilna, which.is by no means an 
inconsiderable or second rate city in Europe. Al- 
though it was exposed in the last century to two con- 
flagrations—one by fire, and the other by lightning— 
its palaces are still splendid—its churches still mag- 
nificent; and, although it has not regained ité former 
grandeur, yet, asa city, Wilna is by no means un- 
worthy of attention. It is to this country and this 
capital that Tam about, for awhile, to direct your 
attention; and I am about asking you to extend your 
pity, your interest, your sympathy and your good 
wishes to those who dwell on the banks of the Dnie- 
per, the Dwina, and the Niemen. 

The peasants and people are ignorant and oppress- 
ed. ‘They are oppressed by the small nobility, 
who require gifts and contributions, asa reward for 
obtaining the patronage or protection of the richer 
proprietors and the lords of the soil. They are op- 
pressed by the wealthy nobility, who demand large 
rents—constant personal service and attention—and 
all those concessions which were formerly made in 
England and France by the vassals to their ** good 
lords.” They are taught to believe that it is of no 
use to read, to think, or to congregate together.— 
Books are rare; newspapers aré unknown; and the 
only sort of liberty which is enjoyed is that possess- 
nh the Jews, who have the right to cultivate the 
soil. 

The nobility are ignorant and savage, lovers of des- 
potism, and averse to improvement, The people are 
refused all their demands, and the nobles cousider 
that their only security consists in maintaining the 
actual state of things in this coun The Russian 
government has hitherto been too happy to encour- 
age such sentiments; and whilst it has ground the 
people to powder, and made even the Lithuanians 
revolt, it has sought to maintain its influence by se- 
curing, at all _— the allegiance of the wealthy 
lords. But of late years the system has somewhat 
changed. The demands of the nobles on the govern- 
ment have been refused—additional imposts have 
been levied—the sons of the nobility have been taken 
away to war—and the aristocracy of wealth, which 
knew no bounds to its greatness, hus felt itself hum- 
bled and oppressed. ‘The poorer nobility have en- 
couraged this feeling. ‘They have adverted to the 
former history of Lithuania, when she was governed 
by her own Grand Dukes, and when even more lat- 
terly she assisted at the elections of Polish Kings.— 
This feeling of dissatisfaction has gradually incre 
ed. Itsexistence has been known at St. Peters! 
but those who were clamorous were strangh 
drowned—sent to Siberia—or enlisted in tue se 
of the military colonies! which is another wor: 
slow death! 


61 


As they looked into it he rendered visible to the-as- } Qr glide-on a sunbeam. 


The wealthy nobility have at length felt © 
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of time, they would become slaves—that the 
Fecroing demands of the Russian government would 
end in their ruin—and they who were themselves ty- 
rants, have begun to desire emancipation. ‘The poor 
nobility, who have every thing to gain and nothing 
to lose by a revolution, have worked upon the minds 
and passions of the peasants and people—and have 
even put it to them whether they would not assist in 
obtaining the independence of Lithuania. Though 
dull, heavy, inanimate, the word “liberty” has struck 
a chord which had never before been touched, and 
those who had never dreamt of any thing better than 
a superior vassalage, now feel that they are men. 
_ The revolution in Poland had arrived at the right 
moment. The Polish Jews have aided the Polish 
revolution; and the Lithuanian Jews are prepared to 
assist that commenced at Wilna. The successes of 
the Poles have inspired them with hope, and the 
news from Warsaw has raised their courage. At 
length they have risen. The wealthy nobles demand 
free institutions—the right of governing themselves 
—of having their own judges and their own laws— 
and even not being taxed without their consent. The 
poor nobility demand equality of rights, though not 
of property, and they head the peasantry in fighting 
against the Russian army. The people are scarcely 
awake. Yet they fight bravely—sing the songs of 
Old Poland, and even have heard something of the 
French revolution. Thrice has Wilna been attacked, 
and thrice have the invaders been repelled. Wilna 
remains in the possession of the insurgents. The 
strong places in Lithuania have been stormed. The 
Cossacks have even been obliged to fly to the territo- 
of Prussia; and there, in violation of every prin- 
ciple of justice and non-intervention, they have been 
allowed to re-arm themselves and return to the con- 
flict. But, although they have returned, they will 
be again defeated—for all Lithuania is in a state of 
insurrection. 

When first this intelligence reached Berlin, it was 
kept as a t secret: when it reached Paris, poor 
Pozzo di Borgo laughed outright, and said, ** They 
will be exterminated!!”—When the news reached 
St. Petersburg, the emperor, at first, treated it with 
contempt, as Charles X. did at St. Cloud, the mes- 
senger who announced to him that the people of 
Paris were in arms. But the next courier which 
arrived in the capital of Russia, not only confirmed 
the news, but confirmed also its serious character; 
and the Emperor of All the Russias heard on the 
same day, of twelve thousand Russians having been 
killed and made prisoners by the Poles, and of the 
faithful province of Lithuania being in revolt. The 
affair of the Poles was met by an order to send more 
troops; and the affair of Lithuania by an Imperial 
Ukase, to which I now invite your attention, It will 
demonstrate the advantages of despotic governments, 
and will show how right M. Sebastiani was, when 
he called the Emperor a ‘* Great Prince.” The 
devil would be ashamed of such greatness, and would 
scorn to be so basely mean. 

This Imperial Ukase begins by admitting that 
“there is something rotten in the state of Russia;”’ 
but it ends by humanely decreeing that the sins of 
the fathers shall be visited on the children, and that 
death, confiscation and banishment, shall be the 
means of restoring order and happiness to Lithuania! 

olhynia, are, generally ing, devoted, grateful, 
and of **But”—and 
this important word ‘* but,” has of late been a sad 
thorn in the side of poor Nicholas. But une bande 
@ingrats, indignes de s’appeler gentils-hommes!!!” 
have of late troubled the tranquillity of the faithful 
Lithuanians in Telsch, Schawel, and Rossieny, in the 
province of Wilna; much, of course, to the disgust 
of all = citizens, and certainly not less to the dis- 

st of the Emperor himself. How amusing is this! 
The Emperor called the Poles *‘a handful of Bri- 
gands,” and sent 200,000 men and 400 pieces of can- 
non to kill a spider! But the handfal of Brigands 
overthrew the army, and we have reason to hope 
that the independence of Poland is for ever assured. 
Now the Emperor calls the Lithuanians “a band of 
ungrateful rebels,” and adds, by way of marking his 
contempt, ‘‘that they are unworthy to be called 

ntlemen!” There is something almost ludicrous 
in this. It reminds me.of Charles X. who called on 
all his ** dear children, the French, to listen to the 
voice of their afflicted and displeased father!” It is 
almost a shame of the Emperor to render that which 
is serious so comic, for it amounts really to the bur- 
lesque. The Lithuanian nobles ery for liberty, and 
he replies—‘‘ Ungrateful rebels, you are unworthy 
to be called gentlemen!” 

However, this is the least objectionable part of this 
most inhuman Ukase. For, not content with estab- 
lishing Military Tribunals, and with ordering that 
all the rebels are to be seized, tried, and condemned 
to death without delay—not content with orderin 
that the property of the rebels shall be seized an 
confiscated; it directs that all the male children of 
these rebels shall petition his Majesty for mercy to 
them, and that in defaalt thereof they are to be sent 
to the Military Colonies! Italso directs that the 
male children of all inferior persons who have taken 
an active part in the revolution shall be sent to Sibe- 
Ya; but as an inducement to the ts and lower 
“®4ers to forsake the cause of liberty and of the No- 

“> it promises a free pardon to all the poor who 
'_’? present their arms, and lay them at the feet of a 


-itiving and mereifal, though displeased and offend- 
101 Dance! 


_. ,. 43s the male children of those who have fought 
.: ni independence are to be sent to eternal snows, 


and toa coffin anduntimely death! Thisisa speci- 
men of absolute Government—thisisa proof of the 
moderation of the ‘*Great Emperor”—this is the 
Colossus which all Christendom should unite to over- 
throw—and this is he who has threatened to exter- 
minate the Poles, and leave Poland one heap of ashes! 
Will France allow this? Will Great Britain per- 
mit this? Must Poland and Lithuania, Volhynia, 
and Grodew, all be exterminated to prevent the pro- 
re of liberty and the advancement of civilization? 

will not answer these questions; but point to the 
British Reform Bill as the sheet anchor of our hopes, 
and as that measure which must eventually secure 
the independence of Europe. Have I now excited 
your sympathy for the Lithuanians?’—And do you 
now desire to learn’ of the success of the Wilna in- 
surrection? ‘Then let me add, that all the accounts 
we receive, are satisfactory; that the Ukase will 
produce just the opposite effect to that which is ex- 
pected from it; and that, driven to desperation by 
such a measure of injustice and tyranny, the Lithu- 
anians will demand the re-union of their province to 
Poland! 

The intelligence which we have received from 
Poland is, on the whole, satisfactory. It is true that 
Siedlec has not yet been taken by the Polish army. 
Hitherto these brave men have in vain endeavoured 
to take possession of this important position. But 
whilst we cannot but t this cireumstance, there 
is no reason to doubt of eventual success. During 
the last two days, the lovers of high prices and things 
as they are have dared to invent the most atrocious 
falsehoods, for the purpose of assisting their pecu- 
niary speculations, and a momentary rise in the 
funds. They have stated that after the two days’ 
battle the Poles had been defeated, and that on the 
15th, Warsaw was in the hands of the Russians. I 
have, however, seen the Warsaw Journals to the 
14th, and there is not one word of defeat, much less 
of dejection. The spirit ofthe people is still unani- 
mous, ardent, and patriotic. Sas day prisoners 
arrive, and every day recruits offer their services, 
and hasten to the army. Should Prussia send an 
army into Poland, it would in the end be extermina- 
‘ted; and even should British and French diplomatic 
aid be refused to the brave Poles, they will yet tri- 
umph over every obstacle. But why should it be 
refused? Why should not diplomatic agents proceed 
to Warsaw from London and Paris, as they were 
sent to Brussels?’ Why should the Russian Army be 
organized,and Poland be exposed to the horrors of 
another invasion? The intentions of the Emperor are 
not dubious. He will not yield to the cries of the 
oppressed, the tears of the orphan and widow, or to 
the demand of four millions of freemen. Then, let 
me press upon the Earl Grey, through the columns 
of The Morning Chronicle, to send without delay a 
diplomatic agent to Warsaw, whose arrival will be 
hailed with rapture—whose mission shall be that of 
peace—whose presence shall be respected even by 
the barbarian troops of the Northern Autocrat—and 
who shall thus assure not only the independence of 
Poland, but shall also form an indissoluble alliance 
between regenerated Poland and enlightened and re- 
formed England. Lam, sir, your 
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Mansion Hovsz.—A well dressed female about 
35 years of age, was charged with having disturbed 
and annoyed a merchant of opulence and respectabi- 
lity in his counting house. 

ao that some years ago the merchant, now 
about 64 years of age, saw the defendant, a person 
of some attractions, and took her away from the pro- 
tection of the public into his own. They lived to- 
gether, alternately pleasant and miserable, for some 
time. The complainant fancied that by giving the 
defendant an education he should correct her pro- 
pensity to talk, and he made the experiment, but the 
weapons of knowledge were turned against himself. 
She got together all the hard words she could find, 
and upon the slightest occasion pelted them at him 
with a violence against which his only security was 
in flight. A separation took place, and he gave her 
his bond for the payment of forty emer a-year, and 
comfortably fixed her in the neighbourhood uf Do- 
ver. The complainant, finding that a roving life had 
its disadvantages, resolved to get settled with a wife, 
but no sooner was he married than off the defendant 
walked to his house, and prepared to contest the pri- 
ority of her claim to him, and to demand an increase 
of allowance. A magistrate was appealed to, anda 
promise was made that there should be no repetition 
of offence. After various disputes and compromises, 
the complainant came to the resolution to refuse to 
pay his tormentor a farthing, unless she consented 
to live at 40 miles distance from the metropolis. 
Having violated her engagement to observe the con- 
dition, she now found herself in the predicament of 
most people who have no money—without a friend 
—and besieged the complainant in his counting 
house, _— the efficacy of her tongue. 

_ The complainant assured the alderman that the 
interruptions he experienced in his business were of 
the most injurious kind. His persecutor had no claim 
upon him, for their acquaintance took place in no 
more than Cheapside on the pave- 


ment, and he had supplied her with money to a very 
extent. 
alderman to witness such a scene, 


gratitude to a person who had treated her with so 
much liberality, 


and asked the woman why she acted with such in- 


She replied that she had made a solemn vow to 
herself, not to leave him in peace except he consent- 
ed to give her fifty pounds a-year, as it was impos- 
sible that she could live on less, and she could not 
think of going loose upon society again. 

There was no possibility of stopping the woman’s 
eloquence, and after she had belaboured the com- 
plainant for twenty minutes with threats, and solici- 
tations, and promises, the alderman told her that she 
must procure bail if the complainant persevered. 

The complainant at last said, that he should once 
more try her: he should pay her the full amount of 
the bond, and supply her with money to go into the 
country. 

Bow Strreer.— Yesterday Mr. Thomas, the su- 
perintendent of police, appeared at this office with a 
Mee! fine lad, apparently sheet 16 years of age, who 
had been found wandering about the streets a week 
ago, and brought to the station house from motives 
ot humanity, where he has since remained. 

It appeared from the lad’s statement, that his fa- 
ther was a private soldier in the 42nd regiment of 
foot, and was killed at the farm of Hougomont, 
the taking and retaking of which, it will be remem- 
bered, formed a principal incident in the battle of 
Waterloo. On the very night preceding that event- 
ful battle the lad was born within view of the scene 
of action, and amidst the danger and confusion at- 
tendant on such an event. The remnant of the gal- 
lant 42nd was some time afterwards ordered to Gi- 
braltar, and thither the lad’s mother went with her 
infant son, who was fostered by the regiment. The 
mother some years after contracted a second mar- 
riage at Gibraltar, where she died, four years ago, 
and about a year after that event the lad left Gibral- 
tar, and joined the depot of the regiment at Stirling. 
Here he remained, still protected by his father’s 
comrades, until the 25th of last June, when he was 
turned out of the barracks at Stirling Castle, it hav- 
ing been discovered that he had been in the habit of 
bringing in liquor to the men. Deprived of the pro- 
tection of his military friends, he wandered into 
Sutherlandshire, in the hope of meeting with some 
of his father’s relatives; but in this he was disap- 
pointed, and failing to procure any employment, he 
subsisted during the autumn and part of the winter 
of last year, on the casual charity of those who felt 
compassion for his orphan state, and an interest in 
his peculiar story. Having wandered in this way 
through the Western Highlands, he proceeded to 
Edinburgh on foot, and remained there between two 
and three months, and then proceeded to Leith, 
where he purchased the jacket which he wore, for 
6d. He then embarked on board the Stately smack, 
and landing at Woolwich about a fortnight ago, he 
came up tv London, and was found wandering about 
Covent Garden, by a policeman. 

In answer to a question by the magistrate, he 
stated that his name was David Sutherland, and he 
produced a piece of paper, on which was written, 


‘* Thomas Campbell, Esq. author of the Pleasures 
of Hope, Lite Union Society, or at No. 9, Stock- 
bridge-terrace, Knightsbridge.” This address, he 


said, had been furnished to him by Mr. Campbell, 
who had taken a great interest in his story, and of- 
fered to provide him with a situation in his own esta- 
bishment, if he could procure any respectable per- 
son to verify the truth of his statement. 

Mr. Thomas said, that the circumstance of the 
wife of a soldier of the 42nd regiment having been 
delivered of a child on the field of battle, was men- 
tioned as a remarkable circumstance in several of the 
published accounts of the battle of Waterloo. 

Mr. Hallis thought that if the case were made 
knownatthe War Office, something would be done for 
the lad; but he thought that the offer of Mr. Camp- 
bell ought first to be attended to. The magistrate 
added that he had no doubt of the truth of the lad’s 
statement, but at the same time he thought it would 
be adviseable that it should be in some degree cor- 
roborated, 

Mr. Thomas said that he would write to Wool- 
wich for that purpose. 


EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this office. 


Napoleon’s 'Tomb.—When at St. Helena I started 
one morning with a small party of brother officers, 
to view the spot where the remains of the world’s 
agitator are deposited. With what singular emo- 
tions I took my stand upon the slab which sheltered 
the dust of him for whom the crowns, thrones, and 
sceptres, he wrung from their possessors, would of 
themselves have furnished materials for a monu- 
ment! There the restless was at rest; there the 
Emperor of the French, King of Italy, Protector of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, Grand ‘Master of 
the Legion of Honour, reposed with almost as little 
sepulchral } pomp» as the humble tenant of a country 
church yard. 


«« After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


I withdrew my foot—removed with my handker- 
chief the traces it had left upon the stone, and gavea 
tear to the fate of theexile. I also was a soldier of 
fortune. Our party quitted the place with dejected 
faces, and scarcely a word was spoken until we 
reached our quarters. On the following morning a 
French frigate arrived from the Isle of Bourbon, 
having on board a regiment of artillery, The offi- 
cers solicited and obtained ission to pay a tri- 
bute of respect to their old leader’s ashes. I accom- 
panied them tothe 


ed enthusiasm like theirs, On the way not an eye was 


und, and rarely have I witness- | ty 


dry, and some who had served immediately under 
“the Emperor” wept aloud. As they drew nearer 
to the spot, their steps became hurried and irregular, 
but the moment they saw the tomb, they formed two 
deep, and advanced with uncovered lent, folded 
arms, and slow and pensive pace. When within 
five or six yards of their destination, they broke off 
into single files, and surrounding the grave, at uni- 
form intervals knelt silently down. The command- 
er of the frigate and the others in succession, accord- 
ing to their rank, then kissed the slab; when they 
arose every lip was fixed, every bosom full. 

Bonararte’s Hanirs.—His partiality for the bath 
he mistook for a necessity. He would oe re- 
main in the bath two hours, during which time Lused 
to read to him extracts from the journals and pamph- 
lets of the day, for he was anxious to hear and know 
allthat was going on. While in the bath he was con- 
tinually turning on the warm water, to raise the tem- 
perature, so that I was sometimes enveloped in such 
a dense vapour that I could not see to read, and was 
obliged to open the door. Bonaparte was exceedingly 
temperate, and averse to all excess. His flatterers, 
probably under the idea that sleep is incompatible 
with greatness, have evinced an equal disregard of 
truth in speaking of his night watching. Bonaparte 
made others watch, but he himself slept and slept well. 
His orders were that I should call him every morn- 
ing atseven. I was therefore the first to enter his 
chamber; but very frequently, when I awoke him, 
he would turn himself, and say, ‘‘ Ah, Bour+ 
rienne, let me sleep a little longer.”” When there 
was no very poe business, I did not disturb him 
again till eight o’clock. He in general slept seven 
hours out of the twenty-four, besides taking a short 
nap in the afternoon. 

Among the private instructions which Bonaparte 
gave me, One was very curious:—‘* During the night,” 
said he, ** enter my chamber as seldom as possible. 
Do not awake me when you have any good news to 
communicate; with that there is no hurry; but when 
you bring me bad news rouse me instantly; for then 
there is not a moment to be lost.” This was a wise 
regulation, and Bonaparte found his advantage in it. 
— Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Napoleon. 

Anatomy.—We are requested to state that the fol- 
lowing declaration which has been signed by 300 
respectable individuals, is placed in the Anatomical 
Museum of Trinity College, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the signatures of those persons who have 
sufficient understanding and humanity, to prefer the 
welfare of the living, to any mode of disposing of 
the perishable materials of the dead body:— 

‘*We whose names are hereunto affixed, being 
convinced that the knowledge of anatomy is of the 
utmost value to mankind, inasmuch as it illustrates 
various branches of natural and moral science, and 
constitutes the very foundation of the healing art; 
and believin that che erroneous opinions and vulgar 
prejudices which prevail with regard to dissection, 
will be most effectually removed by practical exam- 
ples, we hereby deliberately and solemnly express 
our desire, that at the usual period after death, our 
bodies, instead of being interred, should be devoted 
by our surviving friends to the more rational, bene- 
volent, and honourable purpose of explaining the 
structure, functions, and diseases of the human be- 
ing.” (Here follow the signatures. )}—Dudlin Morn- 
ing News Letter. 

t would seem that the gentlemen of the scal 
must be as awkwardly put to their wits ends for 
subjects in the celestial empire as here in England. 
Amongst the remarks on the Penal Code of China, 
in the ** Asiatic Journal,” for this month, we find 
that the disturbing of graves is an offence punishable, 
in some of its forms, with great severity. Digging 
in, and breaking up another man’s burying ground, 
or grave, till the coffin is laid bare, and becomes 
visible, is punished with blows and perpetual ba- 
nishment. If the offender proceeds to uncover the 
corpse, in order to practise incantations, he is liable 
to the penalty of death. How comfortable it is for us 
to have the countenance of the celestial empire, in 
what some people would call our silliness or super- 
stition. Quere—W ould it not be an invaluable cor- 
roboration of our admirable system to adopt the 
incantation doctrine? 

Novel Musicians.—We have now chin perform- 
ers, and those who can convert a stick into a flageo- 
let, or produce the divine notes of music from a 
broomstick. A German, M. Backstein, of Cassel, 
has, however, acquired the art of striking flints to- 
gether with so much skill as to produce agreeable 
sounds. His invention he calls Saxamelodicon. 

A ratherjnovel incident occurred during the de- 
bate in the French Chaniber of Deputies on the 31st 
of March. In allusion to the number of invasions to 
which France had been subjected, a member stated 
that she had experienced three already. At this 
moment an elegantly dressed lady in one of the gal- 
leries exclaimed—‘* We have already had four!” Fhe 
eyes of the whole assembly became of course imme- 
diately fixed on her. A southern editor thinks this 
a dangerous precedent. He apprehends bad conse- 
quences from suffering the fair sex to use their voices 
in a French legislative assembly. The English, he 
thinks, could successfully resist such influence. 
- Marrying Daughters.—The Spaniards say, “at 
eighteen marry your daughter to her superior; at 
twenty to her equal; at thirty to any body that will 
have her.” 

Leve.—At three we love our mother; at six 
our father; at ten, holidays; at sixteen dress; at twen- 
, our sweethearts; at twenty-five, our wives; at for- 


ty our children; at sixty ourselves. 
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Femate Pouiricrans,—In a village, not so far 
south as the Nith, the male inhabitants of which 
lately got up an able petition to both Houses of Par- 
liament, and subscribed, almost to a man, against the 
China monopoly, the feelings of joy were equally una- 
nimous on the arrival of the tidings of the Reform 
Bill having passed a second reading. ‘That the sur- 
rounding country might be enlightened by their re- 
joicings, the men = to have a bon-fire on the top 
of a neighbouring hill, and each engaged to carry a 
piece of coal thither, although the height was con- 
siderable; while the women, having caught the more 
elevated flame of their domestic lords, determined 
to have a blaze on a more accessible position. A- 
round the latter many sage matrons were assembled, 
and politics were discussed with great volubility, and 
no doubt with all the skill which such patriotic hero- 
ines might be expected to possess. Among the many 
good things to result from the present measure, it 
was remarked, that ‘ Reform wad put an en’ to 
Cheenia Muniplies, an’ they wad then get tea at nine- 
pence the pan.’—Glasgow Chronicle. 

Franxine Letrers.—Of the privilege of frank- 
ing letters the following curious anecdote is recorded 
in the 23d volume of the ‘* Parliamentary History.’ 
ft occurred in the debate on the Post-office Bill, in 
the year 1660:—** Colonel ‘Titus reported the Bill 
for the settlement of the Post-office, with the amend- 
ments. Sir Walter Earl delivered a proviso for the 
letters of all Members of Parliament to go free dur- 
ing the sitting. Sir Heaneage Finch said ‘It was a 
poor mendicant proviso, and below the honour of 
the House.’ Mr. Prynne spoke also against the pro- 
viso. Mr. Bunckley, Mr. Boscawen, Sir George 
Downing, and Sergeant Charlton for it; the latter 
saying ‘the Counsel’s letters were free.’ The ques- 
tion being called for, the Speaker, Sir Harbottle 
Grimstone, was uuwilling to put it, saying ‘he was 
ashamed of it;’ nevertheless the proviso was carried, 
and made part of the Bili, which was ordered to be 
engrossed. The Lords subsequently disagreed to 
the proviso, and it was ultimately thrown out. Ata 
subsequent period, however, both Houses did not feel 
it to be below their honour to secure for themselves 
this exemption from postage. 

The Aurora Borealis.—It is now considered as a 
settled point, that the phenomenon of the aurora 
borealis has its origin in electricity; though philoso- 
phers, in discussing the subject, speak with a degree 
of mysteriousness which affords a suspicion that 
* the light within them is yet,’ comparatively speak- 
ing, ‘* but darkness.”” At the same time, appearan- 
ces are certainly in favour of the electric theory; 
wel mpeg the sound which these streamers are 

nown to emit, and which bears astrong resemblance 
to the crackling noise proceeding from an electrify- 
ing machine when in operation, though of course 
much louder. Doubts, it is true, are entertained 
respecting the actual existence of this sound; and it 
is certain that the members of the Arctic Expedition, 
undex Franklin and Richardson, never once heard it, 
although, from its forming the subject of a part of 
their instructions from Government, they bestowed 
the closest attention in watching the phenomenon. 
They were assured, however, by their Canadian at- 
tendants, that this sound had been heard by them 
hundreds of times; and the persons expressed their 
surprise that a circumstance of such common and 
frequent occurrence should be the subject of doubt. 
—From an article in the Edinburgh Journal of Sci- 
ence. 

The Church of St. Michael, Crooked-lane, which 
is now being taken down for the approaches to the 
new London Bridge, and in which a great alarm 
took seeps on the last performance of divine wor- 
ship, has become an object of much curiosity. The 
patronage of this church was anciently in the Prior 
and Convent of Canterbury, in whom it continued 
till 1408, since which time it has been in the Arch- 
bishops of that See, and is one of the 13 peculiars 
within the city, belonging to that Archbishop.— 
Among the ancient monuments ‘preserved in this 
church, is that of Sir William Walworth, who slew 
‘Wat Tyler, in Smithfield; one to the memory of 
Queen Elizabeth; and the following concise epitaph 
on the tomb ofa parishoner—: 

** Here lyeth, wrapt in clay, 
** The body of William Wray, 
** have no more to say.” 

French Caricatures.—The Paris Correspondent 
of the Courier des Etats Unis, alluding to the liber- 
ties taken in pictorial burlesque with the present 
King and his Ministers, mentions the following cari- 
catures. In one, the hero of Jemmapes is dressed off 
in the cast-off robes of Charles Xth. Another repre- 
sents French Liberty, as an infant of six months, 
which the King and Minister seek to draw in leading 
strings; but which jumping from its swaddling clothes 
drags the Minister along with vigour, and upsets him. 
Another ridicules the profusion of decorations grant- 
edto the National Guard and refused by them, ‘‘to 
the glory of the citizens of Paris, and to the disgrace 
of the throne.” One represents a Sergeant, shelter- 
ing himself under an umbrella against a shower of 
crosses of honour; and crying out ina passion, ‘‘what 
abominable weather!” 

Difference between simple and compound interest. 
—From the birth of Christ, to the 25th of December, 
1815, one penny, at five per cent, simple interest, 
amounts ‘to 7s. 3 1-2d; atcompound interest, it would 
+91 9s. 9d. 

Allowing a cubic inch of gold to be worth £38, 
iGs. 6d., and the above sum to be condensed into a 
globe of gold, its diameter will be 6,193,604 miles, 


540 yards, 1 foot 6 inches and a fraction, which would 
exceed in magnitude all the planets in the solar sys- 
tem; and supposing this earth to be solid gold, it 
would not pay one hour’s interest of the above sum. 
—Mirror. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—If the stranger alluded 
to in the debate on the Reform Bill, who was to be 
edified by the information that some of the seeming 
representatives of the people of England, in their 
legislative assembly, were, de facto, but the repre- 
sentatives of certain old walls, were desirous of re- 
ceiving a useful lesson on the working of party spirit, 
he might be advantageously referred to Black wood’s 
Parliamentary ‘* Sayings and Doings,” for this 
month, in which the candour, and clear sightedness 
of a partisan, have discovered that each speech of 
the anti-reformers in that same reform debate, from 
that of Sir R. Inglis, to that of Master Praise-God 
Barebones, was to its opponent speech as the jewel 
to the Ethiop’s ear! 

O! ancient, wise Phocylides, 
Is not Christopher in Ais silly days? 

Campbellites.—W e regret to hear that the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis are soon to be visited by the 
celebrated visionary, Miss Mary Campbell, of Gare- 
loch, Scotland, whose pretended faith and works, and 
miraculous endowment with the gift of tongues, have 
for some time past not only excited the credulity of 
the ignorant, but even attracted the attention of the 
men of education—members of the Scottish Bar, 
and Ministers of the Scottish Church. She pur- 

oses to enlighten our heathen citizens ns po the sub- 
ject of miracles, peculiar inspiration, and those other 
theological topics which form the creed of her nu- 
merous sect, and to propagate which is the object of 
her intended mission. She is the sister of the late 
Miss Isabella Campbell, a young person who died of 
consumption, and whose Memoirs, published about 
two years ago, entitled ‘* Peace in Believing,” ac- 
quired popularity, both from the interesting charac- 
ter of the writer, and the natural eloquence of her 
letters.— Christian Adv. 
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SELECT POETRY. 
THE SQUIRE'S PEW. 


A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane, 

It makes the faded crimson bright, 
And gilds the fringe again; 

The window's gothic frame work falls, 

In oblique shadows on the walls. 

And since those trappings first were new, 
How many a cloudless day, 

Torob the velvet ofits hue, 
Hath come and passed away! 

How many 2@ setting sun hath made, 

This curious lattice work—of shade. 

Crumbled beneath the hillock green, 
The cunning hand must be, 

That carved this fretted door I ween, 
Acorn and fleur-de-lis, 

And now the worm hath done her part 

In mimicking the chisel’s art. 


In days of yore as now we call, 
When the first James was sing, 
The courtly knight from yonder hall, 
Hither his train would bring ; 
All seated round in order due, 
With broidered vest and buckled shoe, 
On damask cushions set in fringe, 
All reverently they knelt, 
Prayer book with brazen hasps and hinge, 
In ancient English spelt, 
Each holding in a lily hand, 
Responsive at the priest’s command. 
Now streaming down the vaulted aisle 
The sunbeam long and lone, 
Illumes the characters awhile, 
Of the inscription stone, 
And there in marble hard and cold, 
The knight and all his train behold! 
Out-stretched together are expressed 
He and my lady fair, 
With hands uplifted on the breast 
In attitude of prayer, 
Long visaged, clad in armour, he, 
With ruffied arms and boddice, she, 
Set forth in order as they died, 
The numerous offspring bend, 
Together kneeling side by side, 
As if they did intend 
For past omissions to atone, =~ 
By saying endless prayers in stone. 


Those mellow days are past and dim, 
But generations new, 

In regular descent from him, 
Still fill the stately pew, 

And in the same succession go 

To occupy the vaults below, , 

And now the polished modern squire, 
With all his train appear, 

Who duly to the hall repair, 
At season of the year, 

And fill the seats with belle and beau, 

As’t Was sO many years ago, 

Perchance all thoughtless as they tread 
The hollow sounding floor, 

Of that dark house of kindred dread, 
Which shall, as heretofore, 

Jn turn receive to silent rest, - 

Another and another guest. 

The plumed hearse, the servile train, 
In all its wonted state, 

Shall wind along the village lane, 

And stop before the gate, 


Brought many a distant alley omell 


To join the final rendezvous, 

And when this race is swept away 
Each in their narrow 

Still shall the mellow evening ray, 
Shine gayly o’er their heads, 

While other faces strange and new, 

Shall occupy the Squire’s Pew. 


A STORY. 


There isa story I have met 
Of a high angel, pure and true, 
With eyes that pity never wet 
And lips that pity never knew— 
But ever on his throne he sate 
With his white pinions proudly furled, 
And, looking from his high estate, 
Beheld the errors of a world; 
Yet never, as they rose to Heaven, 
Piead, e’en for one, to be forgiven. 


God looked at last upon his pride 
And bade him fold his shining wing, 
And o’er a land where tempters bide 
He made the heartless angel king. 


*Tis lovely, reading in the tale ‘ 

The glorious spells they tried on him 
Ere grew his heavenly birth-star pale, 

Ere grew his frontlet jewel dim :— 
Cups of such rare and ravishing wines 

As ev’n aGod might drink and bless, 
Gems from unsearched and central mines, 

Whose light than Heaven's was scarcely less ; 
Gold of a sheen like mineral spars, 

And silver whiter than the moon’s— 
And music like the songs of stars, 

And perfumes like a thousand Junes, 
And breezes soft as Heaven's own air 

Like fingers playing in his hair. 


He shut his eyes—he closed his ears— 
He bade them in God’s name begone, 
And through the yet eternal years 
Had stood, the tried and sinless one— 
But there was yet one untried spell— 
A woman tempted—and he fell! 


To a Lady, in return for a gift of embossed note papers, too 
pretty for use. 
I thank thee, Lady! Heardst thou ever 
A story ofa wandering fay— 
Who, tired of playing sylph for ever, 
Came romping to the earth one day, 
And flirting, like a little Love, 
With every thing that flew and flirted, 
Made capture of a sober dove, 
Whose pinions (so the tale asserted) 
Tho’ neither very fresh nor fair, 
Were well enough for common wear ? 
The dove, tho’ plain, was gentle-bred, 
And coo’d agreeably, tho’ low, 
But still the fairy shook her head, 
And, patting with her foot, said ‘No! 
*T'was true that he was rather fat— 
But that was living in an Abbey— 
And solemn—but it was not that— 
‘What then?’ ‘ Why, sir, your wings are shabby "’ 


The dove wasdumb. He drooped and sidled 
In shame along the Abbey wall, 
And then the haughty fay unbridled, 
And blew her snail-shell trumpet call, 
And summoning her waiting sprite, 
Who bore her wardrobe on his back, 
She took the wings she wore at night, 
(Silvery stars on plumes of black, 
And, smiling, begged that he wou 
And wear them for his lady’s sake! 
He took them—but he could not fly— 
A fay-wing was too fine for him; 
And when she pouted, by and by, 
And left him for some other whim, 
He laid them softly in his nest, 
And did his flying with his own, 
And they were soft upon his breast, 
When, many a night, he sleptalone— — 
And many a thought those wings weuld stir, 
And many a dream of love and her. 


take 


TO —— 


The babbling tongue of busy Fame 
In this mostidle city, 

First told me, Lady! of thy name, 
As lovely, young, and witty ; 

I saw thee first ’mid Fashion’s glare, 
The centre of the ring,— 

At Lady Bath’s in Grosvenor-square, 
One moonlight night last spring. 


And very sad, and very long, 
I watched you all that night, 

And deemed your taste was very wrong, 
Your arm was very white. 

I thought that I would never bow 
Toone whom tapplings caught, 

Then looked upon your sunny brow, 
And know not what / thought! 


And thus I lost my favourite tune, 
My favourite partner, too— 

Went out to gaze upon the moon— 
Came back—to gaze at you! 

And when my partner came again, 
Ianswered ‘ Yes’ for ‘ No’"— 

And she was dancing Lady’s Chain 
While I was ‘ Dos a Dos!’ 


And so, being rather apt to muse 
When none but I would think, 
I went to bed in dancing shoes, 
And never slept a wink. 
I wondered how the sun was red 
And why the sea was green ; 2 
And thought of all that folks had said, 
And all that I had seen! 


I thought your waltzing so supreme, 
Isaw you learned in France ; 

Your smile—so like a pleasant dream ; 
Your eye—so like a lance ; 

Your voice—so like the song one heare, 
When childhood boundeth by,— 

A sound we, sometimes, greet with tears, 
We scarce know how—or why! 

They said your eye was very large, 
Your foot was very small; 

But that your bosom was 
’Gainst Cupid—darts—and all! 


| NEWELL FAY, to 


They told me yeu had never felt 
As maidens, sometimes, feel,— 
They told me when your lovers knelt, 
You laughed to see them kneel. 


They praised your locks—and said their bue 
as theme for many a sonnet,— 
Adored your little satin shoe, 
Swore by your Velvet bonnet :— 
When you had made so many bleed, 
And all had vainly sought you, 
I thought you must be fair, indeed,— 
You're fairer than I thought you! 


And tho’ no spur be on my heel, 
No moustache on my lip,— 

And though my hat be not of steel, 
My coat—a gold-lace chip: 

Yet, let me but thy servant be, 
The gay may round the throng, 

I'll ask but one poor smile for me, 
For freedom—heart—and song! 


ON DEATH.—sy P. sueuty. 


There is NO work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis. 
doim, in the grave, whither thou goest.—Ecclesiastes. 


The pale, the cold, and the moony smile 
Which the meteor beam of a starless night 
Sheds on a lonely and sea girt isle, 
Ere the dawning of morn’s undoubted light, 
Is the flame of life so fickle and wan 


That flits round our steps till their strength is gone. 


O man! hold thee on in courage of soul 
Through the stormy shades of thy earthly way, 
And the billows of cloud that around thee roll 
Shall sleep in the light of a wondrous day, 
Where hell and heaven shall leave thee free, 
To the universe of destiny. 


This world is the nurse of all we know, 
This world is the mother of all we feel, 
And the coming of death is a fearful blow 
To a brain unencompass'd with nerves of steel, 
When all that we know or feel, or see, 
Shall pass like an unreal mystery. 


The secret things of the grave are there, 
Where all but this frame shall surely be, 

Though the fine wrought ey> and the wondrous ear 
No longer will live, to hear or to see 

All that is great and all that is strange 
In the boundless reali of unending change. 


Who telleth a tale of unspeaking death? 
Who lifteth the veil of what is to come? 
Who painteth the shadows that are beneath 
The wide winding caves of the peopled tomb ? 
Or uniteth the hopes of what shall be 
With the fears and the love for that which we see ? 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, the 24th inst. by Benj. W. Rich 
ards, Esq. CHARLES TAYLOR, to MARY, daughter oi 
Joseph Howell. 

On Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Samuel Helffenstein, 
Mr. AUGUSTUS I. MILLER, Merchant, of this city, to 
Miss CATHARINE, daughter of the Rev. Samuel Helffen- 
stein. 

On Monday evening, the 23d inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Croths, Mr. JOHN FITZGERALD, to Miss RACHEL 
HALL, all of this city. ; 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. G. G. Cookman, Mr. 

iss CAROLINE MOORE, all of this 
city. 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, the 
Rev. JACOB C. SEARS, to Miss ACHSAH AH ERT- 
STADT, both of Philadelphia. 

On'the 12th of April, by the Rev. Manning Force, of 
this city, Capt. Z. H. HLRONS, of the State of Delaware, 
to Miss E. A. DERRICKSON, of Cantwell’s Bridge, New- 
castle county, Del. 

On Thursday evening, 26th inst. by the Rev. William 
C. Mead, Mr. JAMES HICKEY, to Miss SARAH LUD- 
WICK, all of this city. 

On Tuesday, the 24th inst. by the Rev. ThomasG. Allen, 
Mr. BENJAMIN RANDALL, to Miss SARAH COOKE, 
all of this city. 

By Elder Frederick Plummer, on the 13th inst. Mr. 
WM JONES, to Miss ANN MARIA CALWAY, all of 


this city. 
In Easton, Pa. on Tuesday evening, the Rev. Mr. 
Gray, Mr. EDMUND B. MIXSELL, of Philadelphia, to 


Miss AMANDA, daughter of Mr. Eseck Howell, of the 
former place. 

In Providence, R. I. by the Rev. Dr. Crocker, Mr. WM. 
HENRY RODMAN, of the house of Rodman & Potter, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss MARY W. second daughter of Na- 
thaniel Searie, Esq. 

On Monday, the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Storks, Mr. 
JOHN AMER, to Miss ANN DONAHUE, all of this 


city. 

On Thursday evening last, the 26th ult. by the Rev. P. 
F. Mayer, Mr. SAMUEL SHEBLE, merchant, to Miss 
ELIZABBTH BENDER, all of this city. 


|, Atthe Grove, Philadelphia county, on Thursday, the 


19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sheets, Mr. JOHN SHIPPEN, 
President of the Miners’ Bank of Pottsville, to Miss MAR- 
GARET McCALL SWIFT, daughter of Samuel Swift, 
Esq. of the former place. 

At Rensselaerville, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr 
Fuller, Mr: C. G. PALMER, senior editor of the Schenec-. 
tady Whig, to Miss CLARINE AMELIA, daughter of 
Asa Colvard, Esq. of that place. 


DIED; 


On Thursday morning, in her 37th year, Mrs. SARAH 
BAKER, wife of Chalkley Baker. 


JAMES PEALE. 

Suddenly on the 24th inst. Mr. GEORGE LAFFERTY, 
in the 35th year of his age. 

At Lancaster, Pa. on Saturday afternoon last, BENJA- 
MIN GRIMLER, Esq. in his 54th year. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. ANN, wife of Joseph R. In- 
gersoll, Esq. This distinguished and most estimable lady 
had been ill for many weeks, and paid the debt of nature 
with that excellence of Christian spirit, which she mani- 
fested throughout her exemplary life. Itis not our part 
to commemorate specially her various merits, but we may 
add that she graced her station, by a sound and improved 
understanding, highly polished manners, and the zealous 
performance of every duty, and that her decease occasions 
the deepest regret in a very numerous circle ef relatives 
and friends. 


| On Sunday afternoon, after a lin ees illness, Mrs. 


MARTBA, wife of John Edgar, years. 


On Wednesday morning, in the 82d year of his age, | 
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